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It's a new adventure for student and teacher alike 
when. Ampro Audio-Visual equipment joins the fac- 
ulty. Products of more than a quarter-century of 
experience, Ampro projectors and tape recorders, 
reflecting a unique awareness of the specialized re- 
quirements of the classroom, offer realism in sight 
and sound that inspires teaching and learning. 


Ampro Super Stylist-12 
16mm sound projector 


Especially designed for institutional use, the Super Stylist- 
12 combines professional performance with ruggedness 
and trouble-free operation. Illumination up to 1000 watts 
provides brilliant screening. Two-case design incorporates 
10-watt amplifier and 12-inch Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet 
Speaker for true-fidelity, full-range sound under any 
acoustical conditions. Complete with Coated Super 2-inch 
F/1.6 lens .. $499.50 


Ampro Classic 
Two-speed tape.recorder 


There's no need to handle this tape recorder with kid gloves! 
Cabinet is durable and tough—shockproof, scuffproof, 
scratchproof, childproof. Shock-absorbing bumpers pro- 
tect inset mechanism. Electro-Magnetic ‘Piano-Key" Con- 
trols; 6” x 9” Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet Speaker. Auto- 
matic Selection Indicator and many more convenience 
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See and hear for yourself how faithfully * AMPRO CORPORATION 118 I 

Ampro interprets the sights and sounds of the | 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois § 

world. Call your authorized Ampro | Gentlemen: Without obligation, | would like to have more information ia 

Audio-Visual Dealer, or mail the coupon. \Q i about the subjects checked: , 
© Ampro Super Stylist-12 Projector 

Ampro Classic Tape Recorder i 

Name of my authorized Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer 
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‘This film changed 
a lot of ideas 
I had of England” 


November 11, 1955 
Dear Sirs, 


Recently I had occasion to show your 
film “Heart of England” to a group of 
12th grade high school seniors. I asked 
them to write down some of their re- 
actions. As I read them, I thought you 
might like to read them too. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gerda Bos, teacher 
Chicago Christian High School 


“The picture gave me an entirely different 
view of England, whereas I had always 
pictured England as rather foggy, full 

of stuffy Englishmen.” 


The film changed a lot of ideas I had of 
England .. . I also thought England was 
very backward and old fashioned .. . but 
I found I was wrong on that too. . .” 


“I enjoyed sceing the home of Shake- 
speare. It seemed as though he were still 
there 


always pictured England as crowded 
cities with narrow streets and old build- 


mas 


“My reaction to the jilm on England was 
that of surprise and wonder the 
jlish carnivals with such rides almost 
1st tonished me...I had always thought 
they were so staid and severe.” 


“On the whole, it gave me a new slant 
life in England.” 


*HEABT OF ENGLAND 
Technicolor 


[he Cotswoids, the “Heart of England,” 
s perhaps of all England, the most Eng- 
lish—a place of gentle hills, shut-in valleys 
picturesque villages, and little towns with 
great stone churches, rich in history. 


This is 


hlm shows us 


Shakespeare country and the 
Stratford-on-Avon and 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater to 
which visitors come from all parts of 
the world. But it is predominantly farm 
country and most of the people make 
their living from the land with its rich 
vheat fields and blossoming orchards. 
In the summer, they gather at the Three 
Counties Show at Hereford to exhibit the 
hings they have grown and to look at 
the new machines that can make their 
obs quicker and easier. 


When summer is over and the harvest 
has been brought in, the people join in 

e harvest festivals and the fairs in 
t.vesham, Gloucester, Tewkesbury and 

Shakespeare’s Stratford, before they 
return to their work preparing for the 
vear ahead 
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An Apology 

Our apologies to William C. Mille: 
whose name was omitted from the 
article, “Detroit: Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter,” in the February issue. A close 
scrutiny of the Table of Contents 
would show Bill’s name among the 
rest, but alas, somewhere between the 
galleys and the printing, we slipped. 


Note on the Cover 

The space usually occupied by a 
picture was filled this month with a 
design planned and drawn by Robert 
R. Coleman who is the author of an 
article on page 36. It presents the 
basic elements of design and shows 
one structure and one way of securing 
attention, holding it, and directing it 
to the key points. Just as in a sentence 
the subject, verb, and predicate must 
fall into definite patterns of relation- 
ships so should the elements of a 
graphic presentation. 


Editorial Board Formed 


A highlight of the Detroit conven- 
tion was the formation of the Editor- 


ial Advisory Board. When it is com- 


Subscribe now, 


TO KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING. 


pleted, each state affiliate will have a 


representative. Those already ap- 
pointed appear on the new masthead. 

We are highly pleased at the speed 
and cooperation with which the Board 
was established. Already we have 23 
members sending in news. If your 
affiliate has not yet appointed its rep- 


resentative, we urge it to do so. 


New Appointments 
Finis E, 


place Worth McClure as executive 


Engleman, who will re- 


secretary of AASA in September, has 
been commissioner of education in 
Connecticut since 1948, It was during 
his term of office that Joseph Nerden 
and later Joseph Murphy were able to 
provide leadership in the statewide 
development of audio-visual methods. 
Other AASA officers for 1956-57 are 
Paul J. 
Hickey, president elect; and Clyde 


Misner, president; Philip J. 


Parker, vice president. 

Rodney Tillman succeeds George W. 
Denemark as executive secretary of 
ASCD effective September 1. Dene- 
mark will go to Maryland University 
as assistant dean of education. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address 
Position held 


Praises DAVI Journal 
It was with a great deal of interest 
that | examined my copy of INsTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. You are to be 
congratulated for your fine publica- 
tion in the important field of audio- 
visual instruction. May all your future 
issues continue on this high plane. On 
behalf of the National Association of 
Journalism Directors, | would like to 
convey my congratulations to all those 
connected with this singularly success- 
LEE PuRSLEY 

President, National Association 


ful venture. 


of Journalism Directors 


NAVA Sends Wishes 
We are pleased to know of your 
plans for publishing a new magazine 
tailored to the audio-visual field. 
The betterment of 


through the use of audio-visual mate- 


instruction 


rials is a prime objective of the 550 
members of the National Audio- 
Visual Association. 

It has been a real pleasure for our 
group to work with DAVI over the 
years in a close and friendly partner- 
ship toward the accomplishment of 
that objective. 

We, therefore, wish you success in 


good works, including the 


all your g 


publication of the new magazine. 

ALAN B. TWYMAN 
President, National Audio-V isual 
{ssociation, Inc. 


_] | hereby apply for membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Dues (Regular $5, Special $10, Life $150). 
| hereby apply for a combination membership in the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, and enclose $8 as mem- 
bership dues for a year starting with this month, of which $3 is 
for a year's subscription to Audio-Visual Communication Review 
(four issues) and $2 is for a year's subscription to Instructional 
Materials (nine issues). 
Enter my name for a year's subscription (monthly except July, 
August, and September) to Instructional Materials. $4 
| hereby apply for membership in the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, and enclose $5 as annual dues for the 
year starting this month, $2 of which is for 1 year's subscription 
to Instructional Materials (nine issues) $5 
( ) Check enclosed 
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(+) Bill me 


Date_ 


MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO, AND MAIL TO 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Over 1,000 Illustrations - 700 Practical Applications 


These Widely Used Charts Are 


a Valuable Addition to the 
Elementary Biology Laboratory 


UP-TO-DATE 
EASY TO UNDERSTAND 


DETAILED 
BUT NOT COMPLICATED 


30 BOTANICAL 
CHARTS 


with more than 400 drawings 


30 ZOOLOGICAL 
CHARTS 
with more than 350 drawings 
SIZE: 24 x 36 INCHES 
with 
NON-GLARE, WASHABLE 
PROTECTIVE COATING 


Available for Constant 
Pupil Reference 


NO. 6939—BOTANICAL CHARTS, Set of 30, Tripod or Wall Bracket Mounting, 
Set, $27.50; Mounting: Round Steel Base on Rollers, Set $37.50 


NO. 6940—ZOOLOGICAL CHARTS, Set of 30, Tripod or Wall Bracket Mounting, 
Set, $27.50; Mounting: Round Steel Base on Rollers, Set $37.50 


NO. 6941—BIOLOGICAL CHARTS, Set of 60, 30 Botanical and 30 Zoological Charts, 
Tripod or Wall Bracket Mounting, 
Set, $45.00; Mounting: Round Steel Base on Rollers, Set $55.00 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


1515 Sedgwick Street, Dept. 1M Chicago 10, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apporotus 
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DUE TO A LACK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRAST 
BETWEEN TEXT AND BACKGROUND, PAGE 39 


DID NOT REPRODUCE WELL. 
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and cooperation with which the Board 
was established. Already we have 23 
members sending in news. If your 
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It was with a great deal of interest 
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By ROBERT R. COLEMAN 


On leave from the staff of San 
Diego State College, the author 
is doing graduate work at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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OST TEACHERS now realize the 
M impact of visualized concepts on 
the student’s mind, yet visualization 
lags. Often the classroom teacher 
thinks he isn’t “arty” enough—he 
can’t draw; thus he feels he must de- 
pend on commercially prepared ma- 
terials which are costly, sometimes 
not available, and almost never ex- 
press exactly the thought he wants 
to put across. 

What every teacher should know is 
that it is not necessary to be a finished 
artist or even to have a talent for 
drawing in order to make a simple, 
graphic illustration. It takes thinking 
and planning, different perhaps but 
not so far removed from the kind 
of organization required to make a 
lesson plan. You think of what you 
want your illustration to accomplish, 
lay down the plan in outline form, and 
consider the main elements of your 
idea. You decide what is the purpose 
of the concept you want to illustrate 
and lay your emphasis there. 
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Symbolism is as old as man. It has long haunted poets and philoso- 
phers who find the explanation of art in the way an artist treats his 
symbols. For them the object symbolized is less important than the 
mood created. The author, however, is concerned with something 
else in his recital below of how a teacher can add to his skills and 
exercise creativity. This is symbol as sign—here the message counts. 


% 
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Other than that, if you can draw 
circles, squares, and cones you've got 
the problem licked. 

Let us look at the picture in the 
right-hand corner. Here the teacher 
is picking up a symbol to complete 
the illustration behind him. What is 
the message on the easel? At first 
glance it might be hard to say. Per- 


haps several thoughts flash into mind 
—perhaps none at all. But as the 
teacher explains, the symbolization 
becomes clear—this is Thought strug- 
gling up from its lowest level to reach 
the heights indicated by the sun in 
the heavens. Note the cross at the 
peak of the first ascent. This is the 
church (Christian symbol) which 
helps Thought in its upward climb. 
The arrows indicate the path already 
traveled while the mountains symbol- 
ize the ups and downs that lie ahead. 
The teacher picks up an “X” to mark 
the location where Thought is mo- 
mentarily arrested. 

Note the simplicity of the elements 
that make up the picture. All of them 
can be reduced to three basic geomet- 
ric forms—circle, triangle, square— 
and their variations. (Wherever man 
constructs he has a tendency to use 
these mechanical forms. A view from 
the air will show the geometric order 
imposed on the landscape by humans 
in contrast with nature’s own fluid 


lines.) The circle is a static form but 
holds interest—it can suggest the sun, 
moon, an apple, orange, ball, head, 
or other round object. A triangle, 
pyramid, or cone has great activity. 
It is dynamic and creates interest and 
unrest. The square and its many vari- 
ations have a more stable effect. 
Even straight lines at the same time 


that they give direction have mean- 
ing. A horizontal line moves from 
end to end in a restful way while the 
same line placed vertically has 
strength and suggests movement up 
and down. A diagonal line is dynamic 
and seems to be falling, always active 
and not restful. Placing a short line 
beside a longer one gives a feeling of 
depth—the longer seems closer and 
the shorter farther away. If two lines 
converge an arrow-like effect results. 
If the form is closed the effect is that 
of a wedge. Two major parallel lines 
will attract the eye above everything 
else. If the importance lies elsewhere 
in the picture, this construction should 
be avoided. The point where two or 
more lines converge will also draw 
attention; thus if allowed to come 
together at the border of an illustra- 
tion, they will draw the eye from the 
center of interest. 

These then are the simple elements 
easily mastered by the beginner, But 
there is another important factor— 
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perhaps most important of all—space. 
Where the artist places certain ele- 
ments in relation to others has much 
to do with their meaning. Nearness 
will be suggested when objects are 
drawn larger, more interesting, lower 
on the page, with greater constrast, 
or as forms overlapp. g other forms. 


Lines Create Effects 


Look again at the easel behind the 
teacher who is picking up his symbols. 
Why does the sun seem so far away? 
Because it is small, high up, static, 
and its lines comparatively fine. Note 
the peak with the cross on top—it 
seems closer because it is drawn lower 
on the easel, its lines are heavier, and 
it overlaps the other peaks. The figure 
of the teacher seems even closer as he 
leans over his symbols. Here, besides 
position in the forefront, there is big- 
ness, dynamic lines, and overlapping. 
Note hew the lines which represent 
the teacher’s hair contrast with other 
lines in the drawing. See also how 
his arm leads the eye directly to the 
symbols on the floor. 

Texture can be added in simple il- 
lustration by shading, and by using 
lines in various ways. Turn for a mo- 
ment to the row of round objects 
across the first page. Note the tiny 
markings that express bumpiness on 
the orange, the little circles that sug- 
gest rough rubber on part of the ball. 
See the crewcut worn by the man 
with the alert face; contrast the im- 
pression of vigor given by short, 
strong lines with the limpness of the 
hair in the other drawing. These are 
simple techniques used by the artist 


to add interest, create certain feelings. 

Beginners in the art of illustration 
will be encouraged to learn there is no 
need for photographic likeness in a 
sketch. Designers have long known 
that too careful reproduction often 
spoils a message. It is much better 
to keep everything simple, using a 
minimum of lines, forms, and sym- 
bols. Effects should be suggested 
rather than laboriously contrived. De- 
tails are needed only to clarify im- 
portant points. Symbols are often 
more effective than representational 
drawings, but care must be taken to 
use only universal ones. Arrows, for 
instance, always signify direction; the 
cross suggests Christianity; a star, 
the heavens or night; and the heart 
speaks of love. 

As we said in the beginning, an il- 
lustration needs to be planned. Once 


the artist has a general plan fixed in 
mind, he makes a rough sketch, then 
develops his symbols. In the drawing 
below, the portion in color suggests 
the preliminary sketching; the black 
line indicates the finished drawing. 

If, as stated earlier, the artist deter- 
mines the purpose of his message and 
puts emphasis there, this should be 
borne out by the illustration below. 
Where is the emphasis in the drawing 
on the easel? Obviously it is the cross 
to which the arrows lead the eye. The 
point of the illustration, then, must be 
that Christianity is the force that lifts 
man’s thoughts. 

But this is really a picture within 
a picture, and there can be no doubt 
that in the larger one, the artist 
is emphasizing the teacher as he 
searches for the right symbols to 
make his message more real. 


Communication through drawing can be as effective as words 
and in some instances speaks more eloquently than a page of 
type. Anyone who controls his hand sufficiently to write 
and who can organize his thinking in terms of visual ele- 
ments and symbols is capable of presenting a comprehensible 
drawing. Knowledge that he can think from mass to detail— 
from general form to the specific—should assure the person 
interested in visual materials that he has the ability to 


get his message across. 
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LET'S THINK WITH PENCILS! 
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TALK WITH 


HE PRIMARY purpose of audio-vis- 
Tia methods and techniques is to 
increase effectiveness and efficiency in 
“getting ideas across.” 

The power of the pictorial media 
has been demonstrated. This editorial 
has another purpose, that of pointing 
out another direction of development, 
of stating another challenge. 

As audio-visual specialists, we are 
versed in finding and in showing 
teachers how to use a motion picture. 
This includes demonstrating its utili- 
zation to further class objectives. It 
follows that we have a responsibility 
to practice what we preach. 

If pictorial media can help teachers 
get ideas across more effectively, it 
should do as much for us. It is time 
to turn the coin and examine the other 
side more closely. How do we present 
our ideas pictorially? Granted, many 
of us lack the techniques of motion 
picture and television. But most of 
us do have the camera and the simple 
graphic arts, which if we have not 
mastered, we can. 

There are jobs words can do better 
than pictures. So let us not try to 
make all presentations pictorial. It 
would be interesting to know, how- 
ever, how many verbal statements 
about audio visuals had been made 
during the past year before superin- 
tendents, boards of education, PTA 
groups, and teachers. Even more use- 
ful would be to estimate, if we could, 
how much further our field might 
have advanced had we used the power 
of our own media. Examination sug- 
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pictures 


EDITORIAL — Floyde Brooker 


gests that few specialists in audio- 
visual are practitioners of graphic 
techniques in their own presentations. 

There are many reasons for this, 
all of them good. We can still talk 
and make speeches more easily (and 
usually better) than we can draw or 
“picture” what we wish to express. 

Graphic expression requires a new 
approach to content, experience, and 
organization. The structure of pic- 
torial presentation is more compact 
and has more rigid requirements for 
success. No one has yet given the de- 
tails of its logic, grammar and rhet- 
oric. A study of successful graphic 
presentations and constant practice 
must suffice for the present. 

Finally, expression in graphic form 
is difficult for another reason. We 
need answers to such questions as: 
What form of the media is most effec- 
tive in terms of audience, objective, 
content, and cost? This is a tough 
question and it is no demerit to us 
that few are ready with more than 
rough rule-of-thumb answers, 


If we would be master of our own 
media, we must master pictorial ex- 
pression. This is much more than 
printing words on transparencies. It 
calls for the use of photographs, 
graphics, and design. As individuals, 
we gain some solace from the fact 
that we are not alone in this. Profes- 
sional production personnel have their 
difficulties. Most educational tele- 
vision is illustrated radio; most mo- 
tion pictures have more meat in the 
sound track than in the picture track. 
But we are learning. 

Because we believe that one of our 
purposes is to assist in the art of pic- 
torial presentation, this issue focuses 
on the use of camera and graphics 
and the production of materials via 
transparencies and the silk screen 
process. Is our reasoning valid? Are 
there other specific articles you would 
like to see? 

We welcome your replies. We also 
welcome well illustrated stories about 
your own graphic presentations with 
comments as to their success. 


The entire page has been given to the picture opposite be- 
cause it goes beyond the reporting of information in pictorial 
form. Most pictures, practically all snapshots, simply re- 
port that certain objects looked like this or that in such a 
place at such a time. This picture goes farther. It reports, 
but only in a most limited sense. What does it do? What does 
it say to you? We welcome your suggestions for titles or cap- 
tions. Mail them to us for a follow-through in the May issue. 
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“ 1—Original is drawn on tracing paper 
with India ink or soft pencil. Here il- 
lustration is traced from magazine. 


2-Tracing is superimposed on a sheet 
of Diazochrome Black film; then placed 
photoprinting frame. 


3—Frame is placed so sun's rays pene- 
trate to film. Exposure time depends on 
sun's intensity and paper's translucency. 


4—Exposed film is inserted in ammonia 
jar. Where lines on tracing protected film 
a jet black image is formed. 


By JOHN R. O'NEILL 


Here is an easy and inexpensive 
way of duplicating charts, out- 
lines, diagrams, map outlines, 
and the like. This duplication is 
made on transparencies and can 
be in color. The finished trans- 
parencies can be used on over- 
head and 3% x 4 slide projec- 
tors. This method offers a way 
for the audio-visual specialist to 
start his own production of mate- 
rials on a modest scale. Mr. 
O'Neill, the author of this article, 
is with Technifax Corporation. 
—tThe Editor 


transparencies are 
printed with ultraviolet light on 
diazo-sensitized films, thereby pro- 
ducing brilliant colored images on a 
clear, transparent plastic base. These 
transparencies utilize most effectively 
the versatility of overhead projectors. 

Like the other members of the fam- 
ily of ammonia-developing diazotype 
(white-print) reproduction papers, 


5—To prepare master for color overlay, 
eriginal tracing is printed on Texray 
instead of Diazochrome film, using tech- 
niques shown in steps 2, 3, and 4. 


cloths and films, Diazochromes re- 


produce anything written, printed, or 
drawn on translucent materials, such 
as tracing paper, tracing cloth, and 
film. Diazochromes are available in 
nine colors: blacks, sepia, blue, yel- 
low, magenta, red, orange, green, and 
violet. 

Dark rooms are not required for 
processing of diazotype materials, 
since they are sensitive only to ultra- 
violet light, and can be printed and 
developed under normal room illu- 
mination. 

Diazochromes and other diazotype 
materials are quickly and efficiently 
processed in ammonia - developing 


diazotype (whiteprint) machines. 
Some of the leading names in this 
field are Ozalid, Paragon, Pease, and 
Peck & Harvey. Beseler portable 
printers and developers offer another 
means of processing Diazochrome 


slides. 


Light Sources Vary 


If more professional types of equip- 
ment are not available, Diazochromes 
can be printed by utilizing any strong 
source of ultraviolet light, such as 
slide-maker wishes to 


6—Areas_ which 


produce in color are opaqued on Tex- 
ray print in India ink, using light blue 
image of print as guide. 


diazochrome slides for |. 
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carbon-arc or sun lamps. Sunlight 
can also be used if the original trans- 
lucent copy and the sheet of diazo- 
sensitized film are mounted in a 
photoprinting frame. Simple tests can 
be made beforehand to determine the 
exposure time. 


Improvised Developer 


An ammonia developer can be im- 
provised from a wide-mouth glass jar 
with a suitable cover. A few ounces 
of aqua-ammonia are poured over a 
sponge in the bottom of the jar, the 
exposed Diazochrome is inserted in 
the jar, and the cap is tightened se- 
curely. Development requires only 
three to five minutes and its progress 
is observable through the jar. 

The design of the overhead projec- 
tor allows superimposition of several 
sheets of film, thereby permitting the 
use of the varying colors to identify 
the different visual elements of the 
slide. The horizontal stage enables 
the speaker to present the transpar- 
encies in a progressive disclosure of 
information, or to build up multiple 
components into a composite image. 

Preparation of these color overlays 
is greatly expedited by the use of 


7—Texray master is printed on sheet of 
Diazochrome Red film, using techniques 
shown in steps 2, 3, and 4. Only opaqued 
areas are reproduced on the film. 


“Texray,” a diazo-sensitized, trans- 
lucent paper which produces a light 
blue image. This image is not repro- 
duced when reprinted on Diazo- 
chrome film. It serves only as a guide 
for the slide-maker. Several Texray 
prints are made from the original 
drawing, one for each desired color 
overlay. That part of the original 
which is to be reproduced in any 
given color is opaqued on one Tex- 
ray, using the light blue image as a 
guide. Then this Texray is used to 
print a Diazochrome of the appropri- 
ate color. Only the additions to the 
Texray image are reproduced. This 
procedure is rep_ated on other Tex- 
rays for the remaining colors. When 
the Diazochromes are superimposed, 
you have a color composite of the 
original in perfect register. 

This technique is illustrated photo- 
graphically on these pages. A photo- 
printing frame, sunlight, and an am- 
monia bottle are used to demonstrate 
the basic simplicity of the process. 
The example is a relatively simple 
two-color slide, but any number of 
additional color overlays could be 
added by preparing a separate Tex- 
ray “master” for each desired color 
separation. 


8—Black Diazochrome is placed on front 
of projection frame. All four edges are 
fastened to the frame with strips of 
masking tape. 


10-Slide is projected on screen. Speaker 
discusses drawing as whole, lowers over- 
lay to emphasize certain points. 


9-Red Diazochrome is superimposed and 
registered on black film, edge fastened 
to frame so overlay can be raised. 
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AV programs to qualify for building 
commissions according to the new re- 
quirements. A minimum expenditure of 
$1.25 to $2.50 per pupil for AV and 
library materials is specified, depending 
upon the type of commissions. The AV 
program must be handled by a building 
coordinator having at least five hours 
credit in AV courses. 


Chapters on utilization, equipment, 
materials, building facilities, and other 
topics are illustrated with numerous 
pictures of AV activities in many school 
buildings in the state. Suggestions for 
a minimum desirable program are out- 
lined. 

The handbook has been mailed to all 
superintendents, principals, and AV 
personnel in Indiana. It is available to 
teachers and others in the state con- 
cerned with AV methods of instruction. 


In the future AVID of Indiana will 
limit its meetings to one each spring. 
Programs will be planned to attract and 
use AV directors, building coordinators, 
teachers, and commercial representa- 
tives. Two days of sessions are in store 
for AV directors during the 1956 meet- 
ing. AV dealers who are associate mem- 
bers will have a chance to demonstrate 
new materials. A Saturday workshop 
has been planned for all persons inter- 
ested in AV. 


Three $50 scholarships will be 
awarded this spring by AVID of Indiana 
to teachers who plan to include at least 
one AV course in their summer session 
schedule. One scholarship is paid by the 
organization, and two are donated by 
M. L. Stoeppelwerth, president of 
Indiana Visual Aids, Inc. This is 
AVID’s third year for scholarships. 


N.J. Group Elects Officers 


Newly elected officers for the New 
Jersey AV Leadership Council are Caryl 
Dunavan (Plainfield), president; Albert 
Doremus (Glen Rock), vice president; 
Margaret Joiner (New Brunswick), 
secretary; and J. Paul Walker (Lin- 
den), treasurer. Their terms run from 
April 1, 1956 to March 31, 1957. 


Katharine Duryee (South Orange), 
Ernest Siegel (Fair Lawn), and Emma 
Fantone (Montclair) were named to 
the executive committee. The latter was 
elected executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil, a post created at the March 22 
annual meeting. 


Materials Emphasized 


AV education was on the program at 
each of seven district OEA conventions 
held recently in Oklahoma. Most of the 
programs emphasized the utilization of 
AV materials and consisted of demon- 
strations of current AV methods. 


Forum 


Choice of Title Provokes Brisk Comment 


The protest which follows by Vernon 
McKown, School City of New Albany, 
Ind., is only one of many points of view 
concerning the title of this magazine. 
Others are found on pages 47, 58 and 60. 
Space permitting, those still unpub- 
lished will be printed before the time 
of balloting—-Tue Epitor. 


HIS IS WRITTEN primarily for you 

people who have the responsibility 
of building and maintaining effective 
audio-visual programs in the public 
schools of America. During the past six 
or seven years you have from time to 
time heard rumors that “certain groups 
of individuals” would like to take your 
audio-visua) program and place it under 
a broad Instructional Materials pro- 
gram which would include pamphlets, 
magazines, and books. But you didn’t 
think it would happen. 

May I inform you that it has hap- 
pened right inside your own DAVI. A 
group whose motives and sincerity I do 
not doubt but whose good judgment and 
understanding of the audio-visual field 
I certainly question has succeeded to 
the extent that it has named your official 
magazine without using the term “audio- 
visual.” It has enlarged the scope to 
embrace all instructional materials in- 


cluding pamphlets, magazines, and 
books. 


These are not idle statements. Con- 
crete evidence is available to back them 
up. This spring you will be given a 
chance to vote whether you wish to be 
swallowed up in this “jack of all trades 
and master of none” idea or whether 
you wish to maintain your identity as 
an audio-visual educator. May I suggest 
that you not sit idly by and think it 
can’t happen. It can. If you think it 
cannot, may | suggest that you come to 
Indiana and observe the strangle hold 
this group has on the people who are 
attempting to promote audio-visual edu- 
cation on a statewide basis. You might 
also be interested in observing the tac- 
tics used so far. 

The idea of an Instructional Materials 
Center which these university people 
advocate violates many principles of 
good schoo] administration. We should 
oppose it for the following reasons: 

1. Instructional materials are used 
by administrators, supervisors, teachers 
of all subject matter, athletic coaches, 
teachers of special education, directors 
of buildings and grounds, directors of 
research and guidance, coordinators 
with business and industry, directors of 
adult education, and in a dozen other 
highly specialized fields. In an adequate 
program each of these has its own ma- 
terials center (other than film) and any 

(Continued on page 47) 


. . . love is a many splintered thing . . . 
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Among the State Affiliated Organizations 


UPERINTENDENTS from 20 Georgia 

school systems were presented with 
certificates of achievement March 16 in 
recognition of outstanding AV educa- 
tion programs. The awards were made 
at the annual meeting of the Georgia 
AV Education Affiliate in Atlanta by 
Claude Purcell, assistant state super- 
intendent of schools. 

Top honors in the state went to Har- 
old Turpen, superintendent of the Henry 
County system. Mr. Turpen also re- 
ceived valuable awards furnished by 
Georgia AV dealers. The other citations 
were conferred according to congres- 
sional district, the best AV program in 
each winning a certificate of achieve- 
ment; the second best, a certificate of 
merit. 

Winners were determined by an an- 
nual statewide AV survey sponsored 
jointly by the Georgia AV Education 
Affiliate and the Georgia Siate Depart- 
ment of Education. The survey included 
170 school systems and covered nearly 
every aspect of AV from teacher train- 
ing to the number of classrooms with 
electrical service outlets. These annual 
surveys have created much interest and 
have provided Georgia superintendents 
with a means of measuring their AV 
achievements. 

Otherwise, the annual meeting of the 
Georgia group was centered around tel- 


evision education. Kenneth Christianson, 


director of the southern region TV proj- 
ect, staged a demonstration. 


From New York State 


Syracuse University has 19 foreign 
students from 14 countries who are 
studying all aspects of AV education 
during the current school year. Herman 
Trubov is executive director of this 
institute for AV leadership. 

Seven AV groups in New York state 
meet periodically to discuss problems 
of mutual interest. Located in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, mid-Hudson, West- 
chester, Metropolitan, and Long Island 
areas, they strengthen the state organi- 
zation by discussing important issues 
and exchanging information. 

An active interest in AV certification 
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has been displayed by the State Educa- 
tion Department. Recommendations for 
certification along DAVI lines are now 
in progress with Ned Bernard as chair- 
man of the committee. 

The annual summer meeting of the 
New York State AV Council will be 
held in Rochester on July 13-14. The 
emphasis will be on local production 
of photographic materials with demon- 
strations at the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany as a high point. Other sessions 
will be held at the George Eastman 
House, the museum of photography. 
Walt Bennett is program chairman. 


The New York State Legislature is 
considering a $1 million request by 
Governor Harriman for establishing ex- 
perimental educational television. 


Metropolitan Conference 


“AV Approaches to Present School 
Problems” will be the theme of the 
annual conference of New York’s Metro- 
politan AV Association on May 11-12 
at Public School No. 6 in Manhattan. 
George D. Stoddard, new dean of the 
school of education at NYU, will be 
principal speaker. The topic will also 
be discussed by a panel including 
heads of a parent association and a 
teachers association, as well as a super- 
intendent of schools and professional 
audio-visualists. 

Other activities scheduled for the 
two-day metropolitan conference 
clude the screening of recent note- 
worthy films and kinescopes of the 
various curriculum, areas with accom- 
panying panel discussions. 


Speaker Announced 


Wisconsin’s state superintendent of 
public instruction, G. E. Watson, will 
be main speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Chief State School 
AV Officers in Chicago’s Hotel Sherman 
July 22-24. 

Announcement was made when the 
Association met as a special group 
affiliated with DAVI March 12 at the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Rus- 
sell Mosely (Wisconsin) acting as dis- 


cussion chairman. Progress and plans 
of the various standing committees and 
the 1956 resolutions committee were 
also reviewed and approved at that 
time. Seerley Reid presented a short 
report on studies conducted by the 


U. S. Office of Education. 


Minnesota Workshop 
Walter Wittich and Charles Schul- 


ler will have top billing at the Center 
for Continuation Study on the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota campus April 12-13 
when AVCAM holds its annual work- 


shop. 


Reports on DAVI Detroit, the new 
magazine, election of officers, How To 
Do It sessions, and “cracker barrel” 
discussions will be on the program. 


AVCAM President Ted Johnson, St. 
Paul Public Schools, announces that 
the new Audio-Visual Handbook will be 
presented to the meeting. At Detroit, 
this booklet, designed for studeni oper- 
ators and teachers, received commenda- 
tion from many leaders in the field. 
Priced at only 40¢ postpaid, AVCAM 
officers hope the book will soon be in 
the hands of every student operator in 
Minnesota. DAVI members wishing 
copies may order them from Wesley 
J. F. Grabow, AVES, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Massachusetts Meeting 


Eastern and Western Massachusetts 
DAVI met jointly with the Elementary 
Principals Association of Massachusetts 
at Amherst March 26. 


Topic for the morning meeting was, 
“The Implications of the White House 
Conference as They Relate to the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Massachusetts.” 

Ray Wyman, Bob Stout, and Bill 
Winston reported on the national con- 
vention at a luncheon meeting in the 
Lord Jeffrey Hotel. Hi-Fi reproduction 
and preparation of-+transparencies for 
overhead projectors were demonstrated 
in the afternoon. 


Avid of Indiana 


An illustrated handbook of nearly 
200 pages, The Audio-Visual Program, 
has been published and distributed by 
the Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

At the invitation of Wilbur Young, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
AVID of Indiana named a committee to 
help plan and prepare the handbook. 
Its chairman was Altha Sullivan, admin- 
istrative assistant in charge of AV edu- 
cation in the state department. 

The handbook is an aid to superin- 
tendents and principals who want their 
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A picture is more than just a pattern of light and shade and perhaps 
color spread over a surface for, as each of us looks at it, he adds 
something of himself to produce a private ‘‘picture in the mind.”” Who- 
ever would use pictures to achieve teaching aims must develop skills 
in seeing the )upil through the framework of the picture. He must 


By ADRIAN L. TER LOUW 


High school biology teacher turned camera artist, 
the author is educational consultant for Eastman 
Kodak Co. and lecturer at Johns Hopkins University. 


_ DESCRIBE and define is the role 
we might ascribe to these pictures. 
When they are combined with .ames 
and phrases the words acquire a spe- 
cific meaning and can then be used 
for communication and reasoning. 
For pictures to be successful in 
this role we must be sure that stu- 
dents have the requisite related ex- 


: 


perience to generalize from the visual 
clues. The Mt. Rushmore Memorial 
photo in the upper right is not likely 
to offer much difficulty to the young- 
ster of today who is so accustomed to 
judging scale in these miniature 
images. Although he has never seen 
any of the people firsthand, it is 
likely that he can identify them from 
other labeled pictures he has seen. 
This picture simply describes and 
defines. 

The close-up of the planer below is 
a different matter. Is it safe to as- 
sume that the student is familiar with 
the machine of which this is a part? 
Is this typical of the practice we want 
the student to comprehend? In other 
words, will he be able to generalize 
successfully from the details he ob- 
serves in this photo? Before we dare 
rely on this picture for instruction, 
we must know the level of experience 
of the class; we must look at the pic- 
ture through their eyes. This picture 
describes and defines, but a new di- 
mension has been added: the experi- 
ence necessary to understand and give 
meaning to the description and defi- 
nition. 


Viewing a photograph of some- 
thing is very different from seeing 
it firsthand. The man who made the 
picture gets in the way. For one thing, 
he doesn’t look at the picture the way 
you do. For him, it is a recall device. 
He sees things that are not really 
shown in the picture. 


Oftentimes the photographer is not 
a reliable judge of how well the pic- 
ture will serve for communication 
purposes. We all see things in our 
own snapshots that our friends can- 
not. Making pictures for communica- 
tion requires that the viewer be kept 
in mind. This is one of the basic dif- 
ferences between the small picture as 
originally taken and the final selected 
portion. 

By Selection of viewpoint, lighting, 
and instant of snapping the shutter, 
the photographer can direct the at- 
tention of his “reader” where he 
wishes. What a change he has effected 
by cropping in the illustration at the 


far left. He has focused attention on 
line, mass, and texture and has high- 
lighted the human element. In the 
cropped form the picture stimulates 
the imagination. There is mystery, 
and the viewer is invited to add to 
the picture from his own background. 

Some pictures stimulate rather than 
inform. The viewer doesn’t care how 
many desks there are in the school- 
room shot below, or what their de- 
sign is. This picture starts him won- 
dering, and here is the value to the 
teacher: the situation the student 
conjures up reflects his inner self. 
Discussion and caption writing as- 
signments can reveal attitudes and 
prejudices to the teacher who is try- 
ing to help her charges grow up to be 
useful citizens. 

Other pictures invite the viewer to 
join in. He projects himself into the 
situation portrayed. Who could help 
but smile and enjoy the lesson in 
biscuit making along with the four 
boys below. 


; th 


When teaching pictures are made 
in such a way that they inform but 
also invite pupils to project them- 
selves into the situation, there is no 
problem. of holding the attention. 
This must be done with moderation, 
however, lest the emotional response 
overshadow the informational con- 
tent to be mastered. 

A sequence of pictures has a power 
different from that of the single pic- 
ture. In the single or isolated picture 
the viewer builds around it from his 
experience. A series of related pic- 
tures can direct his pattern of think- 
ing more precisely. This is especially 
true when they are projected in se- 
quence on the screen in what is called 
progressive disclosure. 

If the viewer were to look at the 
“long” shot of the barn and the pas- 
ture alone, his attention could wander 
in many directions. But adding the 
“medium” shot below calls attention 
to a singular aspect of the barn which 
is forced upon the viewer by the 
close-up in the lower right. 

This is a “moving-in” sequence. 
Here you follow the natural action of 
the eye, you see something, and then 
you move closer to see the object of 
your attention better. There is also 
the “time” sequence in which you 
picture events in the order of their 
ocurrence. Another sequence is that 
of the dissection, or the synthesis of 
a subject—you take it apart, or put 
it back together. 

The selection of the sequence of 
organization is determined by the 
communicator. Each exerts its own 
unique power over the response of 
the “reader,” each suggests the per- 
sonality and purpose of the communi- 
cator. 
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attempt to bring them under one center 
would increase the red tape, cause re- 
sentment and humiliation, and set up a 
directing “tin god” who would be a 
“jack of all trades and master of none.” 


2. Educational films, filmstrips, tape 
and phonograph recordings, educational 
radio, and educational TV are and will 
continue to be the very backbone of the 
present good instructional materials 
program. There is not one good AV 
director in the nation who would agree 
that his system or any building within 
his system has developed these media 
to the extent of their possibilities. Edu- 
cational radio broadcasts blanket a 
great portion of the East and Midwest. 
Educational TV with its closed circuit 
possibilities is rapidly developing in a 
hundred or more installations within 
our schools. 

With these dynamic challenges ahead, 
how can anvone interested in their pro- 
motion be so unwise as to suggest that 
the present AV program be diluted with 
flannel boards, magazines, pamphlets, 
and other minor instructional materials 
necessary in the total educational picture 
and adequately handled in most in- 
stances by other personnel? 

3. Any AV program, to succeed, must 
have adequate financial support. A good 
instructional materials program de- 
mands a tremendous expenditure. Tax- 


wise it is not advisable to have any one. 


budget item too large. Advocates of the 
Center idea tell us that there are 40 
different types of instructional materi- 
als. To throw all of these into one bud- 
get item and have only one person 
administer it would cause jealousy. To 
tax adjustment officials, this immense 
item would stand out like a sore thumb. 

4. An effective AV program must 
have at its head a person who first of all 
has been a good teacher. This leader 
must also be most familiar with curricu- 
lum and especially educational psy- 
chology. Far too many people in charge 
of AV programs are gadget-minded 
technicians with administrative ability 
who are neither too much interested nor 
too well trained in curriculum. To place 
them at the head of a program of the 
type recommended by the Instructional 
Materialists would not only be ridicu- 
lous but would bring criticism from cur- 
riculum, special service, and super- 
visory personnel who would feel that 
these “upstarts” were now ready to act 
as experts in their field as well as in 
their own. Similar reasons can be given 
why school librarians are not qualified 
to direct this many-headed monstrosity. 


5. In this fight we are faced with a 


theory presented by people on the uni- 
versity level who love to lie awake at 
night and develop ideas for others to 
carry out. In most instances the advo- 
cates of the Jnstructional Materials 
Center are too iar removed from the 
practical problems of school operation 
to warrant more than a careful study 
of their ideas. 


6. This writer especially resents the 
action of certain nationally recognized 
library groups in their attempt to con- 
vince school administrators that the 
library is the logical place to house this 
so-called necessary Instructional Ma- 
terials Center. He resents the fact that 
in his own state library heads in teacher 
training institutions signed a letter 
sent out to librarians, principals, and 
superintendents stating that DAVI be- 
lieved the library was the logical place 
for the Instructional Materials Center, 
and that librarians were now qualified 
to take over the AV program. This state- 
ment caused James McPherson, the 
then executive secretary of PAVI, to 
wire a strong complete denial. 


Resents Repressive Acts 


The writer resents the fact that in 
his own state certain library leaders, on 
the strength of legal regulations, are 
preventing the establishment of an AV 
position within the State Department of 
Public Instruction comparable to that 
of Library Science. (Better check your 
own state regulations and keep an eye 
on legislation.) The efforts of library 
leaders in Indiana to subjugate the 
activities of the audio-visual educators 
should serve warning to AV people in 
other states that this “creeping paraly- 
sis” is out to win. Particularly when 
you consider that Indiana has one of the 
finest AV training and film producing 
centers in the nation, more educational 
radio stations than any other state in 
the union, and training centers in two 
Big Ten universities producing their 
own TV programs. 


May I urge that you, as a DAVI 
member, carefully study both sides of 
the question. It seems to me we have 
three alternatives from which to choose: 
(1) To have our programs submerged 
in the vast sea of instructional materi- 
als and have as our immediate superior 
a “jack of all trades and master of 
none.” (2) To take over the post of the 
“tin god” who directs this huge pro- 
gram, knowing not only that we are not 
big enough to handle the situation but 
that our fellow workers know it also. 
(3) Each group ret. in its own identity 
and independence, each supporting the 
other, all working for the good of our 
school system and agreeing that we are 
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both equally responsible to curriculum 
and administration. 


If you prefer No. 3, may I urge that 
you vote this spring to have the title 
of DAVI’s official magazine include the 
word “audio-visual” and that its scope 
be limited not to include “printed ma- 
terials.” # # 


Shuns Rigid Interpretation 


I was delighted that the committee 
selected the title INstRUCTIONAL Ma- 
TERIALS to adorn the masthead of the 
new DAVI publication. I had found 
Educational Screen too limited. Instruc- 
TIONAL MATERIALS connotes the breadth 
and width of auditory and visual ma- 
terials rather than the delimited scope 
of those AV’ers who see only films, 
filmstrips, recordings, and a smattering 
of other audio-visual devices as AV 
materials. 


Auditory and visual materials of every 
type and function, including printed 
matter, can and should be created with 
an eye to visual appeal. With a little 
ingenuity such materials could enhance 
as well as augment the field of instruc- 
tional materials. Each type can, in its 
own way, perform a necessary function 
in the teaching and learning process. I 
write as a classroom teacher who has 
utilized, created, improvized and evalu- 
ated all instructional materials. My ex- 
perience in the Armed Forces Special 
Training Unit, about which much has 
been written, spearheaded this interest. 
I was part of it when the inspections 
took place. 


None of the resources should be ex- 
cluded from INstruCTIONAL MATERIALS 
coverage. And, in so far as verbal media 
are concerned, can we not give visual 
appeal to text by attractive layout and 
varied typography? 


Let us use and capitalize on the 
knowledge and skills of the specialist 
in order to increase the versatility of 
all teachers. I would even advocate the 
enlargement of title to include the word 
EXCHANGE with no partisanship for any 
one medium or device. 


—Jacx W. EntTIN 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Moderation Counseled 


Is InstrucTIONAL Marertats the 
best name for the DAVI journal? My 
belief is that, all things considered, it 
is not the best name. My preference is 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Here are 
some of the considerations favoring this 
name: 


1. The name Audio-Visual Instruction 
(Continued on page 58) 
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he Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of 

the NEA proudly prese 
printed in transparency forn the center spread 
of this issue. We hope they wil! prove useful to 
school administrators and supervisors, to members 
of boards of education, PTAs, and other interested 
lay groups. 

The increased number of births resulting in in- 


the series of 12 charts 


creased enroliment and shortage of classrooms and 
teachers has created a major crisis in American 
education. This is a problem of national concern 
which raises many importan! questio To what 


level shall we continue to educate al! iren? Are 
we moakirg as efficient use of our buildings and 
teachers as possible? How cre we going to provide 
the buildings, classrooms and other facilities re- 
quired? What should be the characteristics of school 
buildings and the facilities in them? The answers 
to these questions must be evolved by a well- 
informed public working cooperatively with edu- 
cators in each community. | is to help community 
leaders provide the facts in on effective and useful 


We hope that every audio-visual specialist will 
(1) cut these charts on the lines indicated, bind 
them between the standard glass covers for the 
3%x4 slide, and make known their availability 
to the appropriate authorities; and (2) develop 
additional slides translating the material presented 
in national terms into purely local terms. This latter 
point is important and places a responsibility on 
every specialist in the field. If these materials are 
to be as useful as possible, they must be interpreted 
in local terms. What is the local increase in enroll- 
ment over the past few years and as projected into 
the future? What is the local shortage of classrooms? 
What are the local building or replacement rates? 

To our knowledge this is the first time true trans- 
parency materials in color have ever been printed 
and bound into a magazine. We shall appreciate 
your reactions to these slides and stories of how 
they were used. We also welcome comment on the 
desirability of this kind of material, and ideas about 
material for future issues. A brief general explana- 


form that Instructional Materials offers the slides 


provided on the pages facing this statement. 


Chart 1—Births Since World 
War II: U. S. population has doubled 
in the last 50 years. The number of 
births each year has almost doubled 
in the last 20 years, reaching nearly 
4 million in 1953. In 1946 more chil- 
dren were born than in any previous 
year of our history—a record sur- 
passed every year since. 

The burden of educating this un- 
precedented wave when it strikes our 
schools will be far greater than any- 
thing we have been called upon to 
handle before. The rapid increase of 
births must be matched by an equal 
expansion of facilities if this genera- 
tion is not to suffer educational loss. 
(Data courtesy Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Teachers for To- 
morrow ) 

Chart 2 — Elementary School 
Enrollment 1959-1960: Elemen- 
tary school enrollments have grown 
steadily at the rate of about three 
quarters of a million a year for the 
last five years. This figure is expected 
to mount at the rate of more than a 
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million per year for the period be- 
tween now and 1960. For every two 
classrooms in the U. S. in 1954, an- 
other must be built by 1960 to pro- 
vide housing for this increase. (Data 
courtesy American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, The Impending Tidal Wave 
of Students) 

Chart 3—High School Enroll- 
ment 1966-1967: Secondary 
schools will soon feel the effect of the 
high birth rate. For every three stu- 
dents attending high school in 1954, 
there will be four students in 1960 
and five in 1965. This in turn calls 
for increases in facilities, staff, and 
budget if we are to keep education 
at its present level. (The Impending 
Tidal Wave of Students) 

Chart 4 — Projected Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education: In the 
case of higher education, there is a 
second factor of increase; namely, 
the percentage of high schoo! gradu- 
ates who will be attending colleges 


tion of the content of each chart follows. 


—tThe Editor 


and universities. The chart presents 
three possibilities. First, the percent- 
age of high school graduates attend- 
ing colleges and universities in 1953 
will remain constant. Second, this 
percentage (3I percent) will increase 
as it has for the last 20 years at the 
rate of one percent per year until it 
reaches a total of 40 percent. Third, 
the increase may reach as high as 50 
percent. No one can predict accu- 
rately which possibility will become 
fact. Even if the present percentage of 
university attendance remains static, 
the increase based on births alone 
will be tremendous and will create 
problems similar to those already felt 
in our high schools. (The Impending 
Tidal Wave of Students) 

Chart 5—Teacher Need in Pub- 
lic and Non-Public Elementary 
and High Schools: As stated in 
Chart 2 the enrollment peak is not 
expected to reach the first grade until 
1960. Even then higher peaks may 
follow, depending upon future birth 
trends. If we are to maintain the 
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ratio of 25 students per teacher, we 
shall by 1960 need two more teachers 
for every three we now have. Al- 
though there was a 6.5 percent in- 
crease over the previous year in 
public school teachers in the fall of 
1955, there was also a 3.7 percent in- 
crease in the number with substand- 
ard credentials. Qualified teachers are 
essential to meet adequately the edu- 
cational needs of children. (The Jm- 
pending Tidal Wave of Students and 
Enrollment, Teachers, and School 
Housing, U. S. Office of Education) 

Chart 6—Classroom Building 
Needs: We now have a total of 
1,100,000 classrooms. By 1965 we 
shall need no less than 1,800,000. 
This figure is based on the number 
of children already born and on the 
ratio of 25 students per teacher. At 
the same time, it is estimated that 
200,000 additional classrooms are 
needed to replace outmoded and un- 
safe ones. Thus a total of 900,000 
new classrooms are needed in the 
next decade. (Basic data U. S. Office 
of Education and NEA Research Di- 


vision ) 


Chart 7—Growing Shortage at 
Present Rate of Building: With 
900,000 new classrooms needed in 
the next ten years, an average of 90,- 
000 must be built per year. During 
1954-55 construction reached 66,000 
classrooms, 24,000 short of the goal. 
Approximately 67,000 new instruc- 
tion rooms are scheduled for comple- 
tion this year—-again a_ shortage. 
Unless classroom building is accel- 
erated, the shortage will increase. 
(U. S. Office of Education and the 
NEA Research Division) 

Chart 8—Total Cosi of Educa- 
tion, The Educational Dollar: 
This chart presents the breakdown of 
the educationai dollar as based on 
general national averages. The basic 
direct labor costs of education (in- 
structional salaries) are generally 
reckoned as 80 cents of the educa- 
tional dollar. Fixed costs, bonded in- 
debtedness for the buildings and 
equipment, amortization, interest, and 
the like takes another 10 cents. The 
costs of administration and mainte- 
nance take the final 10 cents. In in- 
dividual school systems, percentages 


may vary slightly but in the main this 
will hold. 

Chart 9—Probable Results of 
Lowered Building Quality (By 
10%): The point made on Charts 
8 and 9 is that if you lower the cost 
of a school building by 10 percent, 
you have lowered the total cost of 
education by only 1 percent. Further, 
this may be false economy because 
of hidden costs which loom larger 
than the original savings. Lower 
building quality often leads to in- 
creased maintenance costs—refloor- 
ing, frequent painting of walls, etc. 
Efficiency of teachers and students 
may be seriously impaired by in- 
ferior provisions for ventilation, 
sound, and light control. The shaded 
portions of the chart suggest the per- 
centage of loss resulting from a 
penny-wise pound-foolish approach. 

Chart 10—The Modern Class- 
room: Efficiency is at least as im- 
portant in the classroom as in the 
factory. Chart 10 supports the claim 
that a classroom without provisions 
for audio-visual materials is as in- 


(Continued on page 53) 


TYPEWRITTEN SLIDES-- 


are made on Keystone Cellophane 
ané Carbon Peper supplied cut to 
the correct size, 

1. Fold CARBON PAPER--"gooey” 
side in. 

2. Put CELLOPHANE between fold- 
ed CARBON PAPER. 

3. Type on this “sandwich” with 
a reguler typewriter. 

4. Place CELLOPHANE between two 
pieces of Keystone Plain 
Lentern-Slide Glass. 

5. Bind slide with tape. 

6. USE ITi 


It tells you how to make Cellophane 
Typewritten Slides ready for use. 


It tells you how to make Etched-Glass 
Slides with pencil, crayon, or lantern- 
slide ink. 


Each day, more KEYSTONE 
Handmade-Lantern-Slide Materials 
are being used in Classrooms 


This Keystone Booklet 


HOW TO MAKE 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 


tells how you can use this valua- 
ble means of effective teaching. 


Write for Free Copy. 


It tells you how to make ready for use ANY TRANSLUCENT 
COPY of appropriate size for use in a Standard-Lantern-Slide 


Projector. 


A Sample Copy of “HOW TO MAKE HANDMADE LAN- 
TERN SLIDES” will be sent upon request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892—MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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A SPEEDY LOW COST PROCESS IDEAL FOR POSTERS 


HE SILK screen method of printing 
flat visuals is an effective, simple, 
and inexpensive method of producing 
large poster-size materials. They may 
be made on paper, cloth, posterboard, 
tackboard, and many other materials. 


The skills necessary to do a satis- 
factory silk screen printing can easil) 
be acquired with a little practice plus 
the technical knowledge available 
libraries and schools. In all proba- 
bility you will be able to find a 
teacher of industrial or graphic arts 
who will be glad to assist you in learn- 
ing the process. 


A poster should be a thing of beau- 
ty as well as a learning aid. This can 
be achieved by keeping the art work 
simple in design. An opaque projector 
can be used to provide a basis for the 
“tracing.” 


Large posters find many uses in 
the classroom—emphasizing dates im- 
portant in local history, outlining the 
map of the county, showing parts of 


1—Toy stencil provides letters for this 
teaching chart. Similar devices can be 
used to furnish required art work. 


displaying tricky definitions 
in large type for the whole class to 
see and study. 


a flower er, 


One of the advantages of silk screen 
printing is that the equipment neces- 
sary to produce large-size display 
posters costs only a few dollars, while 
other methods run to several thou- 
sand. Posters have been produced in 
as many as 5 colors at a cost of less 
than 20 cents per copy and in quan- 
tities ranging from 5 to 500 or more. 


Speed is another advantage. Large 
visuals can be produced in a matter 
of hours whereas methods involving 
letterpress or offset printing require 
time for detailed layouts, and photo- 
mechanical work in commercial print- 
ing houses. This is both costly and 
time consuming when one considers 
the short runs that are usually made 
for school purposes. More often than 
not a good idea is discarded because 
of the cost. 


In large cities it is generally pos- 
2—Stencil material is a lacquer-coated 


wax paper. With a sharp knife letters 
are cut out of the lacquer layer. 


By CHARLES E. BALL 
Instructor in Education 
New York University 


sible to make arrangements with silk 
screen printing shops but for the most 
part the work can be done in the 
school. This also gives the children 
an opportunity to witness the process. 


Fundamentally, silk screen print- 
ing is a modification of stenciling 
which most people have done. In fact, 
many individuals find that silk screen 
printing is much simpler than using 
complicated stencils. 


Many different colors may be used 
in producing screened visuals but 
each requires a separate printing 
step. A stencil must be made for each 
color and mounted in a_ separate 
frame. The same printing bed (or 
work table) may be used for all of 
the frames although it is better to 
have several. The poster or chart 
must be dried between each color to 
make certain the color of the previous 
stencil does not smear. A simple de- 
vice of infrared lamps can be used 
to hasten the drying between colors. 


3—The cut out letters are carefully re- 
moved from wax paper base. What re- 
mains becomes stencil for process. 
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The pictures on these pages illus- 
trate a print being made of an ex- 
perimental teaching device. Twenty- 
five copies were made. Time allotted 
for each major step was as follows: 


Layout 45 minutes 
Cutting stencil 75 minutes 
Preparing frame 20 minutes 
: Printing 10 minutes 
: Clean up 10 minutes 
Total 160 minutes 

' Divide the 160 minutes by 25 and 


you find that the time required for 

each teaching unit was 6.4 minutes. 

} If 100 were being printed, the unit 
time for each would be slightly less 
than two minutes. The reduction in 
unit time results from the fact that 
once the screen is made the time re- 
quired to make it is spread out over 
a greater number of prints. 

Posters made by silk screen process 
have a professional look which tends 
to enhance their use. All too often 
we hear teachers say, “But I can’t 
draw or do art work.” That may be 
true, but is it necessary to be able to 
draw to produce satisfactory results? 

Beginners will be much encouraged 
along these lines by reading The Silk 
Screen Printing Process by J. Biegel- 
eisen and E. Busenback (McGraw- 
Hill Co., New York), Screen Process 
Printing by A. Kosloff (Sign of the. 
Times Publishing Co., New York), 
and Graphic Arts Crafts by D. Kauff- 
man (D. Van Nostrand, New York). 
See also the article by Robert R. 
Coleman on page 36. 

Supplies needed for silk screen 

: printing are handled in art stores or 
7 silk screen supply houses in large 
: cities. Most national suppliers of 
school art supplies also carry a line 
of silk screen printing supplies. 


4—The stencil is adhered to silk. Silk 
has already been stretched tightly and 
fastened to a wooden frame. 


7—Frame is lowered on card. The squeegee 
brings color over the stencil, forcing 
paint through stencil openings and 
through the exposed silk. 


8-Finished card is now ready for use 
with figures large enough for entire group 
to see—only one of many classroom 
possibilities in silk screen process. 


5—Wax paper is removed leaving stencil 
fixed to silk. Masking tape can be used 
to fill out between stencil and frame. 


6—Frame is ted on hing Here the 
technician adjusts position of poster-card 
preparatory to printing. 
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Literature 


_— THE University of Minnesota 
comes word of two new films 
and another near completion. The 
Flannelgraph (25 minutes, color, 
$175) shows elementary uses of the 
flannelgraph. Spring Comes to the 
Sub-Arctic (16 minutes, color, $135) 
illustrates life on a treeline. Nearly 
finished, Wood-duck Ways (19 min- 
utes, color, $160) depicts the life of 
a tree-nesting wood-duck. 

University of Minnesota regents 
have approved space on the St. Paul 
campus for facilities for TV Channel 
No. 2. The antenna will be raised on 
the university golf course and trans- 
mission facitities housed in a port- 
able building. The audio-visual center 
will take care of still photography and 
kinescope processing. They will also 
film many of the programs not kine- 
scoped. Both Minneapolis and St. 
Paul public schools will cooperate in 
the work of the station. 

Robert Keller heads up a research 
project by the College of Education 
to determine which is the most ef- 
fective method for observing teach- 
ers in training—live or closed circuit 
TV, kinescopes, or classroom obser- 
vation, 


lowa Demonstration Series 


A series of demonstration films in 
elementary teacher education is being 
produced by the College of Education 
at the State University of Iowa. The 
films will show different experiences 
in the elementary classroom and will 
include titles such as: “First-Grade 
News Time,” “Spelling,” “Use of the 
Alphabet,” and “Arithmetic.” There 
will be four films in the first series, 
each film running approximately 20 
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minutes. They will treat typical class- 
room situations and will not be 
staged. The Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, in charge of production, 
uses a technique whereby three cam- 
eras operate synchronously with a 
sound recorder. Director is Herbert 
F. Spitzer, director of elementary edu- 
cation at the University. Expected re- 
lease: spring or early summer. 


Michigan Book Ventures 


Development of a Guidebook for 
Beginners in Audio-Visual Adminis- 
tration has been authorized by a com- 
mittee of the Michigan Audio-Visual 
Association under the chairmanship 
of Robert LeAnderson, director of 
visual education in Detroit. 

A yearbook entitled Audio-Visual 
In-Service Techniques will be released 
by the Michigan Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation early in the fall. Marie Mc- 
Mahan, of Battle Creek, served as 
chairman of the committee which de- 
veloped the materials. 


Georgia Survey Results 


The 1954-55 audio-visual survey 
for Georgia reveals that 100 percent 
of the teachers in 25 of the state’s 
204 school systems used educational 
films during the 1954-55 school year, 
according to Walter Bell, director of 
audio-visual education in Atlanta. 

The board of directors of the Geor- 
gia affiliate has voted to continue the 
Georgia statewide audio-visual sur- 
vey and evaluation for another year. 
This is a comprehensive survey of 
audio-visual programs made in co- 
operation with the Georgia State De- 
partment of Education. 
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Large Scale Plans 


School administrators in Texas will 
cooperate with the Texas Audio- 
Visual Education Association in fi- 
nancing and distributing educational 
films on a large scale in the state of 
Texas, according to a note from Ernie 
Tiemann, director of the Audio- 
Visual Center, University of Texas. 
Since things in Texas are, just as a 
matter of course, “large scale,” the 
special use of this term in the note 
from Dr. Tiemann means that some 
truly colossal plans are afoot. 

A study of the University’s 52 
teaching departments has been under- 
taken for the purpose of developing 
the finest possible program of audio- 
visual services, according to Dr. 
Tiemann. 

Approximately 100 school admin- 
istrators took part in a special dis- 
cussion of state audio-visual programs 
at an advisory conference sponsored 
by the Texas Education Agency in 
Austin. For us outlanders, the Texas 
Education Agency is the Texas State 
Department of Public Instruction! 


| PEOPLE AND PLACES 


FrANcis NokEL, chief of the bureau 
of audio-visual education, California 
State Department of Education, is 
now in Paris where he will spend the 
next year working with the European 
Productivity Agency on a project in- 
volving the use of films and other 
audio-visual industry 
training. Noel will be stationed in 
Paris, but will carry on his duties 
throughout Europe. His wife, Betty, 
joined him late in March. 
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Rocer E. MaxweE Lu is the new 
audio-visual director of the Norfolk 
(Nebraska) Public Schools. The for- 
mer director, ROBERT SMITH, re- 
signed to accept a civil service posi- 
tion. 


Bos pDEKIEFFER, director of the 
audio-visual center at the University 
of Colorado, has charge of a half- 
hour television show, Video Views, 
which presents new film releases and 
their possible utilization in public 
schools. Various subject-matter spe- 
ciglists from the University partici- 
pax. The 13-week series is carried 
over Station KRMA-TV, Channel 6, 


Denver, in close cooperation with the 


Crakes, of DeVry Tech- 
nical Institute, may well be one who 
has spoken on audio-visual instruc- 
tion at more meetings in more places 
than any other man in America. For 
more than a decade, he has been 
traveling constantly as a modern 
apostle of audio-visual instruction un- 
der the sponsorship of the DeVry 
Corporation. During March he will 
be on a tour of West Coast speaking 
engagements that will cover 16 edu- 
cational conventions in California, 


Washington, and British Columbia. 


Building Crisis 


(Continued from page 49) 


teaching skills and changing attitudes 
is available. (Data courtesy DAVI, 
The School Administrator and His 
Audio-Visual Program) 

Chart 11—Inadequate Build- 
ing Facilities Mean Less. Effective 
Instruction: “Make-do” provisions, 
though ingenious, can rarely com- 
pensate for errors or poor judgments 
in classroom design. This slide cari- 
catures the situation in which (1) 
the sound from one room interferes 
with the work in adjoining rooms and 
(2) inadequate provisions have been 
made for light control. Effective in- 
struction in such classrooms can be 
achieved only by remodeling at a 
cost many times higher than would 


Denver public schools. adequately equipped as a factory with- have been required had adequate fa- 2 
Sam Harpy, who joined the staff out machines. As indicated, the mean cilities been planned originally. i: 
of the University of Miami this year scores of groups taught by traditional Chart 12 — How Americans a 
as director of the audio-visual pro- methods plus film were from 12 to Spend Income: Can America afford 2 
gram, was married to Bernice Gillett 35 percent superior to those of non- an adequate education for her chil- , | 
Conner early in February. Harby was film groups on initial ape and from —_dren—when millions are needed for oe 
12 to 43 percent superior on delayed buildings, facilities, and teachers? 
Pennsylvania State University. (up to 344 months) tests. This chart Yes! A people who can afford the a 
deals only with the acquisition and re- luxuries indicated in this chart can ‘ : 

Myron How is the new director __ tention of factual information; equal- _— afford the essentials of education. i 
of audio-visual education at Kearney __ ly impressive research on the effective- (Data U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Ss 
State Teachers College, Nebraska. ness of audio-visual materials in The Growing Challenge) : 
NEUMADE FOR FILM STORAGE— FILM PROTECTION 

ee Single Source for All Film Equi 


COMBINATION STORAGE UNIT (MM-119). 
Practical storage cabinet to file the varied 
film library. Holds 400, 800, 1200, 1600 ft. 
reels, and 100 filmstrip cans. Houses utility 
drawer in base. Reels individually indexed 


Saves time & labor when inspecting or checking 
film. Consists of bail bearing rewinder, con- 
nected through a variable six position speed 
control designed for foot or hand operation 
Both units mounted on formica panel 40” x 12” 


MOTOR 
DRIVEN REWINDS (PD-1). 


FILMSTRIP CABINET (MF-6). This six 
drawer all steel cabinet holds 336 
filmstrips of various lengths, each in 
its own compartment, individually in- 
dexed. Plus master index cards on 
front of each drawer. Baked enamel 
finish. 13x15x12 


FILM SEPARATOR RACK 


ideal filing and Storage Unit 
for film libraries where en- 
closed cabinets are not essen- 
tial. Holds 250 to 400 ft. 16mm 
reels. individual divisions and 
index cards for each reel. 
Finished in olive grey enamel 
baked on. 48x72x10. 


Nowmade 


250 WEST S7TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 19 


“NEUVATOR" FILM CLEANER (CL-16). 
Keeps film clean & fresh. Automat- 
ically cleans, renovates, polishes, 
and rewinds in one motor driven 
operation. Full 1600 ft. reel com- 
pleted in 12 minutes. 


PROJECTION STAND (T-136-C). Basic ee 
utility model—all steel for perma- 
nent rigidity. Ball bearing rubber nie 
covered 3” casters. 36” high x 30” 
long x 16” wide 


Write for Neumade’s new Catalog. 
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pated THE Materials and Equip- 
ment section become an avenue 
for the exchange of ideas as well as 
a report of developments and trends? 
Your editors have received letters rec- 
ommending a service of this kind. To 
get your ideas into the hopper write 
to Robert Burgert, Director of In- 
structional Aids, San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego, Calif. (Mate- 
rials) and William King, AV Direc- 
tor, State Department of Education, 
Jersey and Lalor Sts., Trenton, N. J. 
(Equipment). 

Caryl C. Dunavan, supervisor of 
instructional aids for the Plainfield 
(N. J.) public schools where he is 
closely identified with its outstand- 
ing audio-visual program, offers sev- 
eral good suggestions from his ex- 
perience with equipment. 

To the question, Can you suggest 
ways for improving present audio- 
visual equipment? Mr. Dunavan re- 
plies: “In general, present day equip- 
ment supplied by manufacturers meets 
the needs of the classroom. There are, 
however, a few things which might 
facilitate handling and use.” . 

Mr. Dunavan’s suggestions follow: 
(1) Keep weight down. More equip- 
ment is used in elementary schools 
than elsewhere, and often must be 
moved by women teachers. (2) Keep 
the controls simple. Operation of 
equipment is often a new adventure. 
(3) Standardize terminals for speak- 
ers, microphones, and power cords to 
simplify interconnecting the various 
pieces. (4) Eliminate plastic termi- 
nals on cords. They have a tendency 
to break if dropped or stepped on. 
(5) Connect power cords permanent- 
ly to the equipment they serve. (6) 
Design equipmem io permit easy ac- 
cess to interior for servicing. This 
saves much time and money when 
repairs are needed. (7) Model and 
serial numbers should be placed in 
an unobscure but accessible spot. (8) 
Provide dust covers for equipment 
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which is frequently left set up in class- 
rooms. (9) Provide heavy pieces of 
equipment with two rigid grips so 
that they can be carried close to the 
body with both hands. These are safer 
and more easily handled than the suit- 
case type. 

In answer to the question, What 
things would you like to see in the 
equipment of tomorrow? Mr. Duna- 
van has this to say: 

“Develop a foolproof automatic 
lock to hold record-player pickup 
arms in place during transportation. 
This will save many needles and 
crystals. 

“Make the mythical 
screen a functional reality. 


‘daylight’ 


“Continue the search for economi- 
cal and practical light control in 
classrooms.” 

Do you agree with Mr. Dunavan’s 
comments and suggestions? Has he 
omitted things that you feel should 
be included? Reactions from manu- 
facturers will help us define what to 
expect from their equipment of to- 
morrow. Both from utilizers and pro- 
ducers we should welcome opinion 
dealing with general operational prin- 
ciples, construction, and needs in 
present day and future equipment. 
Are Mr. Dunavan’s opinions typical? 


—WILLIAM KING 


Addition to Series 


Thirteen more films in the “You 
Are There” series of documentary 
film programs are now ready for re- 
lease by Young America Films (18 
E. 41st St., New York 7). This is an 
addition to the 26 programs originally 
made available to educational insti- 
tutions on a long-term lease basis. 

Nineteen more programs will be 
completed under the terms of the con- 
tract held by Young America with 
CBS. Reports are that when this con- 
tract terminates, the program will no 
longer be filmed but will be telecast 
live. Those who have used the “You 
Are There” series will deplore the 
educational loss resulting from this 
decision. 

Titles in the new series are: The 
Last Day of an English Queen (Lady 
Jane Grey); The Boston Massacre; 
The Surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town; Eli Whitney Invents the Cotton 
Gin; The Hamilton-Burr Duel; The 
Triumph of Louis Braille; Grant and 
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Lee at Appomattox; The Gunfight at 
the O.K. Corral (struggle witi: the 
Earp Brothers at Tombstone, Ari- 
zona) ; The Secret Note That Plunged 
America into World War I (the Zim- 
merman note); Chamberlain at Mu- 
nich; December 7, 1941; The Rescue 
of American Prisoners at Santo 
Tomas; Bannister Wins the Mile Run. 

Ten-year leases can be had for $125 
per program. 


History Visualized 


Two popular picture books this past 
year proved again the appeal of good 
illustrations: The Family of Man, 
from Edward Steichen’s photographic 
show, sold over 350,000 copies; and 
Life’s splendid The World We Live In 
has grossed over $6,000,000. 


The extensive use of pictures to 
visualize history is evidenced in the 
following: 

Changing America, by Patricia 
Dyett and Andreas Feiniger (Crown, 
$5.95). The land as it was and how 
man has gradually changed it—from 
cliff-dwellers’ adobe houses to our 
great modern cities. In letterpress. 


The Frontier Years, by Mark H. 
Brown and W. R. Felton (Holt, $10). 
A picture history built around the 
life of photographer L. A. Hoffman, 
who from 1878 to 1930 lived at Fort 
Keogh on the Yellowstone in Mon- 
tana, and who left a photographic 
record especially sensitive to the In- 
dian culture. 

The American West, by Lucius 
Beebe and Charles Clegg (Dutton, 
$12.50). A -collection of Indian 
Scouts, miners, bonanza towns, card 
sharks, gambling, and barrooms—the 
pictorial epic of a continent. 

The Settlers’ West, by Martin F. 
Schmitt and Dee Brown (Scribners, 
$7.50). A more sober, “common 
man” treatment of the Western move- 
ment. 


Buffalo Bill and the Wild West, by 
Henry B. Sell and Victor Weybright 
(Oxford, $6.95). A picture story of 
the great scout, with a splendid text. 

Tales of the Mississippi, by Ray 
Samuel and others (Hastings House, 
$7.50). The lore of the river boats 
and river people. 

Mathew Brady: Historian with a 
Camera, by James D. Horan (Crown, 
$7.50). Some new, some old, and 
some poorly printed. 
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Pictorial History of American Pres- 
idents, by John and Alice Durant 
(Barnes, $10). Timely in an election 
year. 

Tin Lizzie: Story of the Fabulous 
Model T Ford, by Philip Van Doren 
Stern (Simon and Schuster, $3.98). 

Civil War in Pictures, edited by 
Fletcher Pratt (Holt, $10). Drawings 
from Harper’s Weekly and other illus- 
trated papers of the period; how 
people in the North saw the war. 

The American Wars, by Roy Mere- 
dith (World, $10). Battle art as re- 
corded by artists and ranging from 
engravings of the French and Indian 
Wars to photographic records of the 
Korean conflict (1755-1953). 


New in Film 


Three science films: Bird Commu- 
nity, photographed on Midway Is- 
land; The Human Machine, wherein 
special effects including animation, 
photomicroscopy, and X-ray motion 
picture help illustrate the coordina- 
tion of body parts; and Treasures in 
Snow, showing the value, source, and 
exquisite design of snow. Moody In- 


stitute of Science, 11428 Santa Moni- 
ca Blvd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Two new colored filmstrips corre- 
lated with popular theatre films: Alex- 
ander the Great, 55 frames; and 
Richard I11, based on Olivier’s screen 
version. $7.50 each. Audic-Visual 
Guide, 1630 Springfield Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


Three sets of colored filmstrips: A 
set of eight titles, Our Holidays and 
What They Mean, Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving, Lincoln, Washington, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Christmas, and Easter. $6 each or $36 
for set. A set of five titles, Your 
World, Nations Need Each Other, 
Meaning of Money, Fire, Nature In- 
fluences Living, Land Forms. $5 each 
or $22.50 for set. A four-title set, 
Man and Measures, Early Counting, 
Early Measuring, Early Time Telling, 
Geometric Figures. $6 each or $20 
for set. Filmstrip House, 15 W. 46 
St., New York. 


New 16mm textfilms suitable for 
teacher education, psychology and 


(Continued on page 62) 


Towards More Selective AV Listings 


The past decade has witnessed a 
revolution in the field of instructional 
materials. A once limited array has 
expanded to the point that selection 
becomes a never-ending search on the 
part of teacher, librarian, and audio- 
visual specialist. 

There is today an abundance of 
professional magazines, catalogs, and 
other publications which list the 
teaching materials appearing con- 
stantly on the market. To again list 
all releases would fail to achieve any- 
thing new or solve problems of se- 
lection. What is needed then is not 
another unselected listing, but a cata- 
log where one can find combinations 
of materials and individual items that 
do a particular educational job well. 


For these reasons, Materials and 
Equipment solicits your contributions. 
What groupings of materials have 
you discovered to be especially effec- 
tive in stimulating interest, transmit- 
ting information, or forming atti- 
tudes? Have you used, or seen used, 
materials in novel combinations that 
others might adapt to their needs? 


This section is also interested in 


specialty items not normally listed 
by the commercial producer. The 
opaque projector, flannel board, over- 
head projector, and tape recorder are 
devices that capitalize on the creative 
talents of teachers. Have you devel- 
oped materials of this nature that 
could be made available to others 
at nominal cost? If you have, let’s 
hear about them. Perhaps you are 
looking for something not available 
through regular commercial distribu- 
tors. Tell us your needs, and we'll tell 
others. 


Let us recognize that there is no 
common denominator as to what we 
teach, how and where we teach it, or 
the emphasis that a particular region 
gives to a concept or topic. We, as 
well as the producer of audio-visual 
materials, will be interested to know 
what you use, how it is arranged, and 
what you seek. 

Condensed listings of teaching aids 
that tie books, audio-visual materials, 
and teaching experiences together will 
bring about an exchange of ideas 
which will benefit producer as well as 
consumer. —Rosert BURGERT 
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WLING PICTURES 


FILMS FOR SCIENCE 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Animal Life at Low Tide 

Aquarium Wonderland 

Microscopic Wonders in Water 

The Backyard Artist 

Hawaiian Islands—Their Origin and 
Nature Today 

Hawaiian Islands—The Chief Industries 

Our Natural Resources 

Our Productive Land 

Our Productive Industry 


HERE ARE SOME 


FILMSTRIPS 
you may be hunting for 
on special subjects: 


Desert Plant and Anima! Life 

The Hawaiian Islands 

Music Note Reading for Beginners 
Early Western Gold Mining 
Evolution of Mechanized Farming 


Write for Previews 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 
1056 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Major Cyrus W. Wood uses Blak-Ray black 
light to dramatize map studies at Occidental 
College. 


BLACK LIGHT CAPTURES 
70% MORE ATTENTION 


Statistics now reveal that lectures and dem- 
onstrations presented in fluorescent black 
light get an average of 70 per cent more 
attention—and retention. 

When used on a blackboard under room light- 
ing, Blak-Ray chalks write white. Switch on a 
simple Bick-Ray ultra-violet lamp, and they 
burst into 3-dimensic.al life with fire-like 
rediance! Colors are as varied and intense 
as the rainbow. Lectures and demonstrations 
become ‘‘unforgettable events’. Also avail- 
able: fluorescent crayons, yarns, tempera 
colors, and inks. 

For complete details, request ‘‘Visual-Aid 
Report" from— 


BLACK LIGHT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Distributors for Ultra-Violet Products, 
Inc., 5114 Walnut Grove Avenue, San 
Gabriel IM, California. Distributors in 
principal cities. 
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OMMENTS and suggestions which 
C will tend to improve the useful- 
ness of Looking at New Literature 
are indeed welcome. Unfortunately, 
the copy for the second issue of IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIA!S must meet a 
deadline which precedes the publica- 
tion of the first issue. As a result the 
readers’ reactions have not yet been 
brought to the editor’s attention. The 
current aim of the editor is to note 
new works in audio-visual education, 
curriculum, and related areas. Book 
reviews are noted with reference to 
the original source where they may 
be perused in entirety. 

Audio-Visual Procedures, by Lester 
B. Sands. Ronald Press Co., 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. 1955. 
670 p. $6. 

This is a comprehensive manual for 
teaching the entire range of audio- 
visual instructional materials. With 
long lists of resources, it has consid- 
erable reference value for all workers 
in the field as well as for teachers 


and students. Profusely illustrated. 


Human Relations and Audio-Visual 
Materials. National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 43 W. 
57th St., New York 19. 1955. 
68 p. 25¢. 


Briefly lists materials for use in 
human relations. The emphasis here 
is on subject matter rather than ma- 


terials. 


“Teachers Ask for What They Want,” 
by Garret R. Weathers. Nation’s 
Schools 57:92-94; February, 
1956. 


In the monthly audio-visual depart- 
ment edited by Walter Wittich, the 
February issue contains an interview 
with the director of research and 
audio-visual education of the public 
schools of South Bend, Indiana. Such 
questions as these are answered: How 
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much does South Bend spend on AV? 
Where does the money go? How to 
buy AV equipment? What is the big- 
gest problem in running the AV de- 
partment? What do you consider to 
be your most important job? Does 
the school principal have a role in 
AV education? 
Child Drama, by Peter Slade. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 1955. 379 p. $7. 


“The material is organized into 
three parts: (a) observation and the- 
ory which serve to orient the reader 
to the subject and to a thorough un- 
derstanding of Peter Slade’s concept 
of child drama; (b) reports and 
practices which have been used in 
schools to nurture child drama at 
every stage from babyhood to the 
intermediate years; (c) discussion on 
the various types of children’s theatre, 
the status of each and its place and 
value; an assessment of puppets and 
marionettes, films, masks, and make- 
up.” Reviewed by Ethel M. Thompson 
in Educational Leadership 13 :330-31; 
February, 1956. 

* * tt 
Communication, the Miracle of 
Shared Living, by Dora V. 
Smith. Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11. 105 p. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Shemorry in 
Clearing House 30:380-81; February, 
1956. Discusses the importance of 
effective communication to the demo- 
cratic process. 

* * * 
“Curriculum and the Gifted.” Entire 
issue of Educational Leadership 
13; 205-68; January, 1956. 


Nine articles on various aspects of 
curriculum development in this spe- 
cial area are of interest to all persons 
concerned with instructional mate- 
rials. Among other articles, audio- 
visualists will find significant an 
analysis by Arnold L. Lazarus of the 
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impact of television on students. The 

Lazarus study is the result of obser- 

vations during the year 1954-55 made 

through a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Teachers Guide to the Use of Com- 
munity Resource in Economic 
Education, Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. 65 p. $1. 


Deals with the place of community 
resources in economic education and 
their utilization in the classroom. 
Samples of community resource file 
cards included in section on catalog- 
ing community educational resources. 
Discusses wide variety of teaching 
aids and techniques useful not only 
in economic education, but also in 
other areas. 

“Teaching to a Camera,” by Huston 
Smith. Educational Record 37: 

49-55; January 1956. 


Suggests potentials of educational 
television from the teacher’s point of 
view, concluding with the observa- 
tions that “(1) the potential of edu- 
cational television is enormous; (2) 
that it calls for a new kind of pro- 
fessional, the educational television 
producer; (3) that we are in danger 
of slipping into a philosophy of edu- 
cation by systematic instruction for 
those who want to learn, as an arm of 
the schools; and should ask ourselves 
carefully whether we really intend 
this in place of a philosophy of edu- 
cation by varied instruction for those 
capable of learning, as an arm of the 
total community of which we too are 
a part.” 

* * * * 
“A Word about Field Trips,” by 
Haverly O. Moyer. Social Edu- 
cation 20:19-20; January 1956. 


Contains suggestions for conduct- 
ing successful field trips by a profes- 
sor of education at State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Public Relations in Education, by 
Clifford Lee Brownell and others. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 1955. 
250 p. $4.50. 


A basic study in the principles of 
public relations, this will be of in- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Packaged and portable—Easily moved from classroom to 


classroom or auditorium. Students can manage it. 


Simple threading—tEasy-to-follow printed film path elimi- 
notes tangles and guesswork. 


Easy setups—Fast and simple because Pageant reel arms 
fold into place. No detached parts. 


Ready to go with the show—Flick the switch. Your Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector takes over quietly, effectively. 


Smooth, easy start for more 
effective movie showings 


Gives you more classroom control 


No matter who's behind it, a Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound 
Projector gets your movies off to a smooth start. 

The Pageant’s easy setup system and permanent lubrication 
don’t give projection difficulties a chance even to start. A Pag- 
eant ends forever the fumbles, mumbles, and fidgets that might 
mar the effectiveness of your important classroom movies. 

Anyone can run a Pageant—competently and happily. It’s 
the projector that gives you complete control in movie showings. 


Before you decide on 
any projector, be sure 
to get complete infor- 
mation on the forward 
features of the new 
Kodascope Pageant 


Dept. 8-V 


understand 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. 


And ONLY with a Pageant will you get all these: 
1. Permanent lubrication to bypass the most common cause of 
projector difficulties. 
2. Unique Super-40 Shutter, that puts 40°, more light on your 
screen than ordinary shutters, adds brilliance and sparkle. 
3. Tone and volume controls, plus baffled speaker and true- 
rated amplifier, are teamed for adequate, comfortable, true- 
fidelity sound. 

4. Your choice of 3 models to meet your individual require- 
ments exactly. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


lam under no obligation. 


NAME 
16mm Sound Projec- 
tors. Send us the coupon ORGANIZATION 
for this catalog now. STREET 
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DAVI Forum 


(Continued from page 47) 


is consistent with that of our organiza- 
tion. We are the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of NEA; we are not 
the Department of Instructional Mate- 
rials. Presumably the latter could be 
the name of our organization, if we 
wanted to change it, but do we? 


2. The name Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion is appropriate for our organiza- 
tion and its journal because it de- 
scribes our main concerns and activi- 
ties. In the first place, we are con- 
cerned with instruction; not merely 
with materials of instruction, but with 
techniques as well. In the second place, 
most, if not all, members are primarily 
concerned with that aspect of instruc- 
tion which has to do with those tech- 
niques and materials which have come 
to be known as audio-visual. This in no 
way disparages the generally accepted 
focus of attention on learning and the 
learner; nor does it deprecate efforts to 
cooperate with specialists in other fields 
whose aim is also to foster learning. 
Indeed, our raison detre is the im- 
provement of teaching and communica- 
tion. This, however, does not commit 
us to being assimilated into other 
groups or to assuming their titles. To 
maintain our own identity is no bar- 
rier to cooperation. 


3. The term audio-visual, although it 
may not stand up well under semantic 
analysis, has acquired a meaning 
which is generally accepted among pro- 
fessional educators and laymen. Every- 
one knows, of course, that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to say whether 
certain materials and techniques are, 
or are not, audio-visual. Certain or- 
ganisms can hardly be classed as defi- 
nitely plant or animal, but this does 
not prevent us from calling a tree a 
plant and an elephant an animal; and 
the study of the former botany, and 
of the latter zoology. By the same token, 
we need not abandon the term audio- 
visual simply because we can’t agree 
that Life Magazine is or is not an 
audio-visual material. 


In conclusion, I would counsel mod- 
eration. Even the worst name could 
hardly hurt the organization as much 
as immoderate controversy over the 
selection of that name. Of the dozens of 
DAVI members that I happen to know 
personally, there is none whom I do 
not respect, whether or not they agree 
with me on all professional matters. If 
the present name prevails, I will not 
resign from the organization, I will not 
refuse to read the journal, and | will 
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not disparage any of the other-minded 
members. On the contrary, I will con- 
tinue to work in DAVI and support its 
aims to the best of my ability. 


—A. W. VanpeRMEER 
University Park, Pa. 


Title Must Match Spirit 


“There is nothing so constant as 
change.” This pronouncement by a wise 
old sage many years ago has particular 
significance in education where changes 
must indeed be constant if we are to 
meet our full share of responsibility as 
teachers. 

Adoption of the broad title, INstruc- 
TIONAL Martertats—Published by the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA, seems to me to be funda- 
mental if we, as specialists, are to meet 
the rising tide of. opinion that instruc- 
tion can be improved through the com- 
petent use of ALL instructional mate- 
rials. In such a move I do not see a 
threat to the position of audio-visual 
education, but rather an enhancement 
of its prestige for assuming leadership 
in solving problems common to the use 
of all teaching tools. 

The advent of “new models” is a 
natural outgrowth of efforts toward im- 
provement. We take them for granted 
in clothes, cars, and even food. New 
models in education, however, meet 
with much greater resistance, and ac- 
ceptance comes only after long periods 
of deliberation and experimentation. 

That audio-visual education leaders 
foresaw the possible need for change 
or modification of certain aspects of 
their program is reflected in the find- 
ings of the Audio-Visual Leadership 
Conference at Lake Okoboji last sum- 
mer. At that time 4 waraing was is- 
sued to school and college administra- 
tors to tool up with 20th Century teach- 
ing methods in order to meet the influx 
of millions of new students expected 
within the next 10 years. 

As DAVI’s prestige was brought into 
sharper focus through the foresight of 
its leaders, it became increasingly clear 
that this was not a job for any one 
group. Closer working relationships 
with allied organizations must be en- 
couraged, not in a competitive spirit, 
but rather in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and trust. 

It was in that spirit that the Interim 
Editorial Committee attempted to carry 
out its mandate. A title was selected only 
after the most careful soul-searching. It 
is my opinion that the choice is a step 
toward understanding and harmony. 


—GERTRUDE G. BRopERICK 
Washington, D. C. 


Conciliatory Gesture 


Regarding the controversy over the 
selection of a name for our official pub- 
lication, may I make a conciliatory sug- 
gestion? Let’s call it Multi-Sensory In- 
structional Materials and Equipment. 

May I defend this title? First, Multi- 
Sensory is a much more nearly accurate 
term to describe our function. Second, 
Materials includes all the meaning im- 
plied in the present name of the publi- 
cation. Third, including the word Equip- 
ment should satisfy those who wish to 
emphasize mechanical and electronic 
devices. Fourth, it is necessary to re- 
tain the word /nstructional as in the 
present name. Fifth, the overall con- 
notation of the title | am suggesting 
gives sufficient scope to anyone working 
in,our field, regardless of his specialty. 

—Eucene D. SHEPHERD 
Farmington, N. Mex. 


Why Not It’s Real Name? 


Permit me to put my three cents 
worth into the “title controversy pot,” 
which seems to be simmering. 

It occurred to me that the title, Edu- 
cational Screen suggested scope limited 
to projected materials. It failed to indi- 
cate the broader scope of DAVI activi- 
ties. However, INSTRUCTIONAL MATERI- 
ALS is too inclusive, and yet, paradoxi- 
cally, seems exclusive in that it de- 
emphasizes multi-sensory aids. As I un- 
derstand the situation, increased fre- 
quency and effectiveness of the use of 
audio-visual (or multi-sensory) aids is 
DAVI’s primary objective. 

I feel sure that, out here in Kansas at 
least, “audio-visual” does not “bear the 
stigma of being a non-essential educa- 
tional extra or even | luxury,” as A. J. 
Foy Cross suggests. We are inclined to 
think of audio-visual aids as vitamin 
capsules necessary to supplement an 
otherwise inadequate, verbalistic diet. 

The inclusion of textbooks within the 
scope of DAVI activities causes me to 
become apprehensive. Will we spread 
our activities too thin? In most teaching- 
learning situations, more emphasis is 
needed on audio-visual (or 
sensory) aids, not less. 


multi- 


It seems to me that the title should 
fall somewhere between Educational 
Screen and Instructional Materials. May 
I suggest Journal of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. After all, 
isn’t that exactly what it is? Why not 
call it by its real name? We need not be 
subtle or evasive. Surely we do not need 
to apologize for our emphasis on the 
use of audio-visual instructional aids. 

—E. C. ALMQuist 
Hays, Kansas 


(See page 60 for other letter) 
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NOW-— 


make your own color 


transparencies 


in 30 seconds 


this new, low-cost 


OZALID way! 


Create your own transparencies in color or black-and-white— 
quickly and inexpensively. Get clear, brilliant images in any size, 
for overhead and standard projectors—without camera, darkroom 
or fuss. 


Here’s how this Ozalid process works: You prepare original 
material on ordinary tracing paper. Place it over Ozalid Viewfoil 
or Truecolor film...and feed both into any Ozalid machine. Your 
transparencies are delivered in seconds, dry and ready to project. 
For opaque originals, a simple intermediate step is provided. 


You can also create displays, charts, diagrams and other aids with 
your Ozalid machine. Use it to copy records, documents, notes. 


Machines available for as little as $410. aT ae ee 


Send for free, illustrated brochure on ways you can produce many nationwide distribution of these Sones 
kinds of instructional terials with Ozalid t il materials is your assurance of wpe 
inds of instructional materials wi zalid. Just mail coupon. 


tant consideration. 


OZALID 


DIRECT |COPYLSYSTEMS 


Ozalid, Dept. Y-3, Johnson City, N.Y. 


Send us your new brochure on producing visual aids with Ozalid materials. 


Name Title 
Organization 

Address 

City Zone State 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. in Canada—Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Monireal 
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News from G. E., the photo lamp leader: 
New G-E filament support 
is the sturdiest ever offered 
to projection lamp users! 


New G-E suspended bridge construction, in 750 and 1,000- 


watt lamps, offers the most effective filament support ever 
designed. It streamlines construction, adds strength, im- 
proves operation. 


This design advance, made possible by G. E.’s develop- 
ment of special non-sag wire, maintains filament form and 
shape throughout lamp life. 


It’s the latest example of the many General Electric 
quality features which mean brighter, more uniform light 
and long lamp life for all G-E Projection Lamps. 


Leads are of one-piece nickel alloy, so strong 
that jarring impacts will not break unlighted 
coils. Shipping dangers are minimized. 


———_ Shock-absorbing Molybdenum rods cradle the 
filament, expand proportionately with it. 

bridge carefully controls the expan- 

sion pattern in spite of temperatures exceed- 

ing 5000° Fahrenheit! 


G.E. FIRST WITH A.S.A. 
SIMPLIFIED CODING 
Now a simple three-letter 
code ends confusion of the 
old ordering system. To 
re-order, merely use new 
code letters. 


DAVi OUTLOOK BROADER 


It seems to me that INSTRUCTIONAL 
MaArTERIALs is a very desirable name for 
our new DAVI magazine because: 


—The response of the majority of 
the Board of Directors indicates 
endorsement of the name. 


—The name, INSTRUCTIONAL MatTERI- 
ALS, describes clearly and defini- 
tively the area with which the mag- 
azine deals. In the past decade 
the point of view of our organiza- 
tion and its members and our ap- 


proach to our role in education has 
become broader and sounder. We 
give major attention to curriculum 
theory and practice and recognize 
that the function of all materials 
is to assist in the development of 
an effective curriculum. We con- 
sider ourselves curriculum special- 
ists. We recognize the central role 
of communication in education and 
strive to learn about and keep 
abreast of communication theory 
and research. We have a rather 
new and highly successful publi- 


cation called Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review. A quick look 
at the programs for our last four 
annual conventions reveals a wide 
range of interests, concerns, and 
activities dealing with such mat- 
ters as adult education, accredita- 
tion of secondary schools, build- 
ings and equipment, certification 
of audio-visual supervisors, legis- 
lation, teacher education, profes- 
sional education, in-service educa- 
tion, school facilities for a good 
learning environment, city, county, 
state and college programs, tape 
recordings, television in education 
and instructional materials. The 
latter term has been receiving in- 
creased attention in DAVI. We 
named pamphlet No. 3 in the 
series, Planning Schools For Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials, “The AV 


Instructional Materials Center.” 


We have a national committee on 
instructional materials. A more in- 
clusive title for our new magazine 
will mirror these trends and give 
impetus to them. 


—My contacts with leaders in edu- 
cation, particularly with the 
theorists and practitioners con- 
cerned with program development 
and the improvement of teaching 
and learning, convince me _ that 
these people see clearly the major 
role of materials in the educa- 
tional process and the need for 
making a wide variety of learning 
materials and resources easily and 
readily available to pupils and 
teachers. I also believe these peo- 
ple think it important to coordi- 
nate all materials and materials 
services and to relate them closely 
to the organization responsible for 
building curricula and improving 
instruction. I believe they will see 
in the name, INSTRUCTIONAL MatE- 
RIALS, promise of leadership and 
service in achieving these ends. 
DAVI has been and is growing 
steadily as a positive e for the 
improvement of education in Amer- 
ica. Its influence will be greatly 
multiplied and extended through 
the publication of a professional 
journal consistent in purpose and 
endeavor with the _ educational 
leadership of our country. 


What I have stated here is, of course, 
the opinion of only one member of 
DAVI. It is an opinion based on serious 
thought and sober judgment. I offer it 
in the hope that it may help us see 
more clearly what we want our maga- 
zine to be called. 

W. F. Witt 
New York, N. Y. 
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Title: 


Content: 


The swallowtail butterfly, ex- 
hibiting all the characteristics 
of complete metamorphosis, 
studied at each stage of the 
life cycle. 


natural sciences. 


16mm Sound Films... 


for upper elementary grades through 
college levels 


Designed for... 


specific units in the science curriculum 


MIS has produced five more subjects in its series of educa- 
tional films . . . with the same stimulating, imaginative 
approach as the previous ten science films, which have 
created such wide favor with teachers and students alike. 
Because of their exceptionally fine technical quality and 
unique concept, MIS films are setting a new standard and 
creating greater interest in natural science subjects. 


AUTHENTIC . . . mis films present only factual material with 
levels: Junior High and Senior High emphesis through latest Suction 
—— 12 minutes time-lapse photography and photomicrography. 
Price: Color, $90.00; black and white, 


$45.00 


INSTRUCTIVE . . . Each film is a complete study of the one subject. 
Material is carefully organized into logical, understandable form. 


PROVOCATIVE .. . Presented in such a way as to stimulate thought 
= encourage the student’s own exploration of the world around 
m. 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY . . The educational science films are char- 
acterized by the same high quality production as all mis films. 
Both audio and visual reproduction are exceptionally good. 


AN OVERTONE OF REVERENCE . . . mis films reinforce the moral 
values of the science curriculum . . . emphasizing the wonder and 
beauty found in nature, the complexity and logic of natural laws, 
and the amazing evidence of design in nature. 


Title: 
Title: THE MUMAN MACHINE 
CICADA—The 
Content: A consideration of the struc- Insect Methuselah 
ture of the human body, with 
its many interdependent sys- Content: 
tems co-ordinated and bal- . 
anced to provide efficient and 
ise function of the body'as enteen-year locust 
and the study of the 
: stages of its strange 
Grede Upper Elementary, Junior and unusual life. 
levels: High, Senior High and Adult 
Grede levels: Junior High, Senior High and Adult 
peteue Color, $115.00; black and Running time: 12 minutes 


white, $55.00 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


OF SCIENCE Educational Film Division 


Price: Color, $90.00; black and white, $45.00 


Dept. IM-56-546 


MIS FILMS BRING THE MARVELS OF OUR NATURAL 
“ WORLD INTO THE CLASSROOM ... provide educators with 
an unforgettable means of teaching the salient facts of the 


A study of the formation of the 
snowflake and the surprising 
value of snow in meeting some 
of man’s most basic needs. 


Upper Elementary, Junior 
High and Senior High 


6 minutes 


Color, $54.00; black and white, 
$27.00 


Biological communities of life 
are defined and illustrated. 
Rare and exotic birds in a bird- 
park ... an artificial com- 
munity of life .. are compared 
with the interesting character- 
istics and behavior of birds in 
a natural community on Mid- 
way Island. 


Junior High and Senior High 
12 minutes 


Color, $90.00; black and white, 
$45.00 


11428 Sante Monice Boulevard, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


© Please send me complete descriptive literature and sample guide 
sheet on the new ius film series. i 


© We are interested in receiving preview information. 


NAME SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Conveniently INSTRUCTOR'S 
lecated regional GUIDE SHEETS... 
offices: 


Each mis science film is 
supplemented with a 
teacher’s guide sheet that 
aids in preparing class ses- 
sions and discussion .. . 
provides questions to stimulate student 
participation. It also contains significant 
| additions to students’ scientific vocabu- 

lary and a bibliography for further study. 


MIDWEST OFFICE 
820 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 10, tit. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
200 S. Juniper Building ] 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Materials and Equipment 


(Continued from page 55) 


child understanding: In the Child 
Development Series, Children’s Play, 
Children’s Fantasies, Sibling Rela- 
tions and Personalities, Sibling Rival- 
ries and Parents. New in the Planning 
for Teaching Series, Planning for 
Personal and Professional Growth, 
Effective Learning in Elementary 
School, Guiding the Growth of Chil- 
dren, Prometing Pupil Adjustment, 
and Broader Concepts of Curriculum. 
New in psychology, Learning—!/, 
Learning—Il, Learning—lIll, Indi- 
vidual Differences, Common Fallacies 
on Group Difference, Conflict, Per- 
ception, and Nervous System. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Textfilm, 330 W. 42 St., 
New York. 


Spanish Made Easier 


Interest in learning foreign lan- 
guages has made the production of 
Learn at Home records a profitable 
business venture. Aware of their 
value, publishers of secondary for- 
eign-language books have made avail- 
able records to accompany such 
popular texts as El Camino Real 
{Houghton Mifflin) ; Espanol al Dia 
(Heath and Company); First Year 
Spanish (Heath and Co., and others). 

Audio aids of this nature may have 
value for the elementary teacher’s 
home study but are of little use to 
the elementary classroom. 

Getting Around in Spanish (S. R. 
Trevino, University of Chicago, Holt 
long-playing microgroove) is a sin- 
gle 334% long-playing recording. Its 
aim is to provide a quick and easy 
mastery of everyday phrases. 

The elementary recordings which 
follow are intended for children liv- 
ing in Spanish-speaking countries, 
and are therefore not as easy as the 
titles suggest. However, selected rec- 
ords which the average class might 
use efficiently include: 


Alicia en el pais de las maravillas. 
Non-breakable 78 rpm (SY-5), or 45 
rpm (WSY-5) RCA Victor discs, $3. 
Goldsmith’s Music Shop, 410 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

Blanca nieve y los siete enanitos. 
Non-breakable 78 rpm (SY-2) RCA 
Victor disc $3. Goldsmith’s. 

Caperucita roja. Non-breakable 78 
rpm (SY-1) RCA Victor disc, $3. 
Goldsmith’s. 
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La Cenicienta. Non-breakable 78 


rpm (SY-4) or 45 rpm (WSY-4) 
RCA Victor discs, $3. Goldsmith’s. 

Cuentos de hadras, \° serie. Fairy 
tales on four 78 rpm discs, $8; Ca- 
perucita roja, El raton medroso, and 
Las cuatro manzanas on same disc, 
and La Cenicienta on 2 discs. Also on 
tape or wire, $8 or on 2 Ip discs, $6. 
Banks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder 
St., Dallas, Texas. 

Escenitas de México. Nine stories 
from the collection with this title 
(see Miscellaneous AIDS) transcribed 
on five 78 rpm discs, $10; single 
records, $2; any 4 of the stories on 
tape or wire, $8. Banks Upshaw. 

Espanol practico. Eight 78 rpm 
discs, each containing 40 practical 
sentences relating to a single topic: 
El cuerpo humano, Prendas de vestir, 
La casa, etc., $16. Same on 4 Ip 
discs, $12; on tape or wire, $16. 
Banks Upshaw. 

Goldilocks y los tres osos, La gal- 
linita roja, El muchacho y el chivo. 
Spoken texts for this volume (see 
READERS ). Each story on a separate 
78 rpm disc, Set of three, $6. Banks 
Upshaw. 

Let’s Talk Spanish. Spoken text of 
Book I (see READERS). Active vo- 
cabulary of 365 words. Four 78 rpm 
discs, $8, or two lp discs, $6; on tape 
or wire, $8. Banks Upshaw. 

Nueva serie infantil. Thirty non- 
breakable 78 rpm discs containing 90 
folksongs, Christmas carols, action 
games, stories; $1.25 each disc. Fer- 
nando J. Montilla, 447 W. 50th St., 
New York 19. 

Rolito. Decca Album No. A313, 18 
M series, sung by Frank Luther. 
Each of the six 78 rpm discs contains 
a different story about a little Mexi- 
can boy; $6.09 per set. Decca Rec- 
ords, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19. 


Filmstrips with accompanying 
sounds are practically non-existent. 
Two are listed in the September 1955 
issue of Hispania: 

Mexico. Forty frames in color, text 
in English, $6. Gessler Publishing Co., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Pedro and Maria of México, Chil- 
dren Near and Far series, 1952. 
Twenty-two frames, in color. Shows 
how the children live, play, and 
study; what foods they eat and what 
clothes they wear. $4. Eye-Gate House, 
27-16 4ist Ave., Long Island City, 


Motion picture films with suitable 
sound tracks are just as rare. Only 
one can be recommended and that 
with reservations—An Airplane Trip 
to Mexico (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films). Encyclopaedia Britannica 
also has Spanish sound versions de- 
signed for Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. Three are México Rural— 
Ninos, 11 min.; Campesinos Mexi- 
canos, 11 min.; and Animales Co- 
munes Del Monte, 11 min. 

Among folk songs, Latin American 
Folksongs, a collection made espe- 
cially for schools by Bowmar Records 
(5415 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 
43, Calif.) can be recommended. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT BOSTON 
Ten graduate-level scholarships, 
each valued at $1000, are available 
in the Division of Communication 
Arts at Boston University starting in 
July 1956. The scholarships have been 
established by the Lowell Institute 
Cooperative Broadcasting Council’s 
educational television station, WGBH- 
TV. Each appointee will be given reg- 
ular assignment in the production 
crews on the station and will also 
have the opportunity to carry ad- 
vanced courses in communications 
which meet the requirements for the 
master of science degree in com- 
munications at Boston University. 

The awards are open to anyone 
holding a bachelor’s degree. Applica- 
tion forms from Leo Martin, School 
of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions, Boston University, 84 Exeter 
St., Boston, Mass. Deadline is May 1, 
1956. 


Photo Credits 


Page 39 Photo by Kenneth Day, Sanger 
Union High School, San- 
ger, Calif. 


Pages 40,41 Photos courtesy Technifax 
Corporation 
Page 44 Photo by Ken Heitzenrader, 
Fresno High School, 
Fresno, Calif. 
Page 45 Planer, courtesy Kodak Re- 
search Laboratory 
45 Boys’ Homemaking Class, 
photo by Duncan Porter, 
Ventura High School, 
Ventura, Calif. 
45 Empty School Room, photo by 


Kenneth Day 
45 Mount Rushmore, photo by 


the author 

Page 46 Barnyard and close-ups, pho- 
to by the author 

Pages 50,51 Photos by Irwin Gooen, cour- 
tesy New York University 
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Doubling the illumination Doubling its uses in Education 


e The VU-LYTE [I delivers twice the 
illumination (140 lumens!) of prior 
VU-LYTE models. The VU-LYTE I 
establishes a new standard of opaque 
projector performance, because it 
can be used in rooms that are par- 
tially lighted. A specially designed 
optical system and a new F/3.6 lens 
permits this new plateau of progress. 


e The VU-LYTE [I is smaller, lighter, 
more compact, easier to move. 


e New Feed-O-Matic automatically 
locks in position, taking many sizes 
of material. 


e The VU-LYTE DJ) accepts large 3-di- 
mensional objects for projection. 


e The VU-LYTE I] has provisions to 
keep books and glossy photos flat 
and in focus. 


¢ Both the power cord and the lens 
cap are permanently attached. They 
can’t be misplaced. 


e The copy cooling mechanism in the 
VU-LYTE [I is quiet. 


¢ The elevation legs are spring 
loaded. 


* Three point mirror suspension and 
dual rack and pinion gives the 
VU-LYTE [I] the clearest, easiest, 
sharpest, fastest focussing ... PLUS 
MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEA- 
TURES THAT MAKE YOUR 
CLASSES MORE LIVELY. 


The VU-LYTE [1 is a magnificent new 
instrument for Teaching. See what 
it can actually DO to improve your 
classes. Send the coupon for a Free 
Demonstration. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon today. 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


SINCE 1869 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque and 
Overhead Projection Apparatus. 


This announcement by the Charles 
Beseler Company culminates years 
of research and development in pro- 
jector requirements for the active 
growing field of Education. Beseler’s 
reputation is based on always being 
FIRST with the new improved fea- 
tures that Educators want. For 
example: 


BESELER — FIRST with large size 
copy apertures (8%” x 11”, then 
10” x 10”). 

BESELER — FIRST with Vacu- 
umatic copy hold down. 

BESELER — FIRST with built in 
pointers (Pointex). 

BESELER — FIRST with automatic 
feed platens (Feed-o-Matic). 


Beseler’s Franchised Dealers are 
anxious to demonstrate the great 
new VU-LYTE [I at your convenience. 
Write “o Beseler. No cost or obliga- 
tion, naturally. 


Charles Beseler Company NE-2 
East Orange, New Jersey 

Please send more information on the 
VU-LYTE [I and arrange for a Free 
Demonstration at my convenience. 


YOUR NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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New Literature 
(Continued from page 56) 


terest because of the importance of 
public relations to audio-visual edu- 
cation. A’ considerable portion of the 
book is devoted “to the techniques of 
using various mass media of commu- 
nication, such as the newspaper, radio 
and television. Other publicity de- 
vices, such as exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, pictures and public speaking, 
are also discussed in some detail.” 
Reviewed in School Review 64:41-42; 
January, 1956. 


“Making the Most of the Chalk- 
board,” by Sam Duker. Social 
Education, 20:21-22; January, 
1956. 


Lists specific ways in which the so- 
cial studies teacher can make effective 


use of the chalkboard. 


Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids, by Kenneth B. Haas and 
Harry Q. Packer. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Sth Ave., New York 11. 
3rd edition. 1955. 381 p. 


Revisions of and additions to this 
work xeflect the expanding role of 


audio-visual materials. 


International Agreement 

The Agreement for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Visual 
and Auditory Materials of an Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Char- 
acter is being considered by the U. 5. 
Senate. Now in force among 14 na- 
tions it permits exchange of audio- 
visual materials without import duties 
other than those imposed on similar 
domestic materials. 
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DAGE TV 
AT WORK 


“The possibilities appear unlimited,” 
says Dr. Rees H. Hughes, president, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and president- 
elect of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Dage TV has been used at Pittsburg 
in teacher-training and will be widely 
field-tested in audio-visual edu- 
cation. These are some of the uses: 


e Transmitting Class and Laboratory Demonstra- 
tions from a Central Point to Class rooms. 

@ Eliminating Mass Assemblies by Televising 
Special Events to Students in Class. 

@ Permitting Students of Teaching Methods to 
Study Classes in Action. 


e Dramatizing Information Presented to Students. 
@ Eliminating Need for Duplicate Equipment, 


Files, Films and Slides. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. DEPT. 103 


DAGE TELEVISION 
(DAGE | DIVISION 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


‘A Thompson Product’ 


in Canada, dist. by Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto 


HOW KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
USES TELEVISION AS 
A TEACHING TOOL 


Building New Schools? 
Get This Film! 


“SCHOOLS TOMORROW” 


For descriptive literature, please write: 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS CONSULTATION BUREAU 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION e WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
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Filmosound 385 newly model the most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


GREAT 
TOOL 


Famous Filmosound Specialist projector with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 
speaker for superior sound control and fidelity...plus other exciting innovations. 


Bell & Howell’s Filmosound, one of the finest instru- 
ments of this audio-visual age, is now better than ever! 

The new Filmosound 385 Specialist brings you all 
these important advancements: increased amplifier out- 
put (double power under normal conditions, four times 
stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum 
doors, an end to warm-up delay, streamlined styling of 
its distinctive scuff-proof case. 

More Filmosounds are in use today than all other 
makes of sound projectors combined! This established 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954—To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry. 


preference stems from features like exclusive all-gear 
drive, straight-line optics, flickerless projection, simple 
operating controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 
Ruggedly built for heavy duty in education, the Special- 
ist has jewelled film-handling parts that last 400% longer. 

We invite you to learn more about the new Filmo- 
sound 385 Specialist. Your call to a Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Dealer will bring full details and friendly 
guidance in audio-visual techniques. Write today for a 
free brochure and the name of the dealer nearest you. 


Howell 


7189 McCormick Road + Chicago 45, Illinois 


| AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 
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HELP BUILD THE NEW NEA CENTER 
IN WHICH YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL 
HEADQUARTERS ARE HOUSED. 


a worthy professional resolve--- 


= 


The new NEA comer theing built on 16th Street, N. W., the 
“Street of Presidents.” This is a familiar thoroughfare to the 
teachers of America. Along it may be found many of the 
embassies, churches, fraternal shrines, statuary, mansions, and 
modern apartments for which Washington is noted. 


On this famous street beginning at Lafayette Park, directly in 
front of the White House, and extending due north to the 
Maryland-District of Columbia boundary line, the new NEA 
home is replacing the old. Nearby are the headquarters of 
many other professional groups contributing to the advance- 
ment of the American people. 


In such surroundings, the NEA center is close to the heart of 
the nation’s capital, securely fixed as a part of the city’s culture 
and tradition. This new building is a most significant milestone 
of professional progress. It will be a symbol of education’s 
vital place in our national life. 


A convenient way to contribute is through becoming a Life Member 
of the National Education Association. Please mail your pledges and 
contributions to William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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